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ON 

MARRIAGE, 
ADUI.TERY, AND DIVORCE; 

DURING THB • 

SECTION I. 

JL HAT Marriage was a divine institution, is aiiffi- 
riently evident fit>m the first simple narrative of the cre- 
ation of wan. From the sacred record, also, it appears, 
that the union between the man and the woman was, 
in its Tery nature, indissoluble. 

So cl^ar and so expressive are the following pas>- 
tages, that the unprejudiced mind can entertain no doubt 
nf their import. "\\nd God said : Let us make man in 
Dttr imacif^^after our likeness : And let i/iem have do- 
minion over the fish of the sea — and over all the earth/' 
** SoGod created man in his own image; in the image of 
** God created He him : Male and' female created He 
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" them.''* " And the Lord God said : It is not good that 
** man should be alone; 1 will make an help meet for 
** him." " And the Lotd <5od caused a deep sleep to 
** fall upon Adam ; and he slept.'* "And he took one 
" of his ribs ; and closed up the flesh instead ttereof.*' 
" And the rib which He had taken from man, made He 
" d woman, and bronght her unto the man." "And 
" Adam said; this is now bone of my bones, and flesh 
" of my flesh." " She shall be called woman, because 
" Uie was taken out of man." ^' Therefore shall a man 
" leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto 
** his wife : And they shall be one flesh."! " This 
** is the book of tlie generation of Adam : In the day 
*^ that God created man, in the likeness of (jod made 
*^ He him ; male and female created He them ; and 
** blessed them, and called their name Adam in the day 
** when they were created.*' J We should remark, that 
the 24th verse of the second chapter can refer only to 
the posterity of Adam. " Bone of her husband^s bone, 
'< and flesh of his flesh," it was physically impossi- 
ble, that Eve could, under any circumstances, become 
otherwise. Nor could Adam leave (what never had 
existence) '^ bis fatlier and his mother." 

In our application, therefore, of this striking text to 
.the descendants of Adam, we hear the Lord God himself 



• Oen. i, M, 27. t Gen. u, 18, ff4L 
t Qeii. Vf I, S. 
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stiQovnciBg: marriage as the foundatiouof human society. 
We perceive its character marked in lines ^vhic^ arc in- 
delib1e-*»a connexioH death on^y could dissolve— where- 
ver it should exist, the same — of eqiial oblig^ation witli 
tjvcry people^ and in every eoivntry, throagh all the ge- 
nerations of man* 

The notion of the original designation of one man 
for one \sroman, and of the necessary physical adaptation 
of the male to the female (neither of them tobeuisunll'*d 
or joined to another male or feniale without violence to 
the law of nature) is well illostraied by the rabbinical fic- 
tioB.^ ** Man was doable what he now is ; but in eonse* 
** quenee of his rebeUion, was cut asunder and made tw^ 
" beings," ^' Hence Xbe restless misery of our fallen 
^ race; every one unhappy, till he rejoins his lost kal&" 
" Seldom are the primitive parts united.'* " Vainly" 
anxious ta recover his vagrant portion, man grasps at 
what belongs not to himself: And in heterogeneous 
conjiuctions spring up our infelicities and vices." 



it 



M 



It were pleasant to hail the harmony of the first cou- 
ple — aFas 1 of short duration 1 Placed in the garden of 
Eden, and permitted to eat freely of '* every tree, except 
" the tree of knowlege of good and evil," — to eat of 
which tree, was death — Adam had to regard,^ in bis 
Creator, the benefactor and the friend-^the lawgiver and 
the judge. He saw himself in a state of happiness ; but 
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« 

he saw hiniself, also, lu a state of tita!. Here was the 
proof of bis dependeoce ; the test of his fidelity. Such 
was the situation of Adam : He was still in solitude. But 
it did not appear " good," that he should " H?e alone :'* 
Out of man, therefore, was woman created : And *' the 
'' woman was brought unto the man ; and they were ons 
** flesh." And God blessed them, and said : " Be fruit- 
*^ ful and multiply and replenish the earth and subdue 
'* it.'* 

That Eve was soon apprized of her station in the new— 
ly-created world, and not less than her husband aware of 
her dependence u^n God, the above passage must evince 
■*-io say nothing^ of her own account of herself — " We 
« may eat of the fruit of the trees of the garden.". " But 
** of the fruit of the tree which is In the midst of the 
" garden, God halh said: Ye shall npt eat of it, lest }'e 
*^ die." * To God their Creator and preserver, they 
must have poured out their hearts in gratitude and kve ; 
and have felt their regard for each other, more and mor^ 
enlivened, from the consciousness, that they were equal- 
ly sustained by his power and cherished by hisgoodues?. 
Adam had returned thanks to the. Almighty for that las < 
best gift — his wife : I^'or had Eve been insensible to th< 
comforts of the married state ; nor ucmiudful of Uiii 
from whom they flowed. Not that their satisfaction t 
had no alloy, from apprehension for each other's safety. 

• Gen. iii, 2, 3. 
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» 

In the view of the forbidden free, there must have glanced 
oyer their minds a mutual fear. 

That, thougfh pure in tihspotted innocence, his wife 
might through weakness, transgress the command of 
the Lord God, and forfeit the glorious gift of immorta- 
lity, must have occurred (6 Adam ; Nor could Eve hav« 
escaped a similar reflection. 

This was the first ^venaut of God with man. Im- 
prest with a deep sense of its importance, our progeni- 
tors must have entertained a respect and esteem for each 
other increasing every ^lay, and giving dignity and sta- 
bility to their love. From such sentiments was derived 
a correspondin|^ coarse of action : And the relative du* 
ties of the husband and the icife had their source iu 
tho religious primcipie, — the love and fear of God. 

Since, then, " man was not cheated for the woman, 
" bjat the woman for the man,** and, whilst ** the woman 
•• was'the glory of the man,*' the ** man was the image 
" and glpty of God," his evident superiority, surely, 
prompted him to instruct his wife in divine and human 
knewlege, to lend h^r his support in her services to 
God, and to assist her in her daily occnpations. Yet 
were they free agents alike. They were both account- 
able creatures. ' Amidst all his paternal communications, 
• the Lord God had left to the man the liberty of choice 

B 3 
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between good and evil. It would, therefore, have ill 
become Adam to watch the actions of his helpmate, as a 
father watches over the imbecility of childhood. Of 
the duty of Eve to her husband, respect and affectionate 
attention are the obvious characters. " The woman 
** (says St. Paul in allusion to the first couple) is not 
" suffered to teach or to usurp authority over the man ; 
** but to be in silence.'* " For Adam was first formed ; 
" then Eve.*' Yet, with all her sense of this sub- 
jection, with a full perception of her own inferiority, 
she must, doubtless, have been aware, that she was 
** flesh of his fiesh, and bone of his bone," and that 
she was made " a help meet" for Adam — ^a companion 

t 

and a friend. Her reverence, therefore, for her husband, 
was bS a tribute from an intelligent Inind and a gene- 
rous heart, free from all servility. Whilst she honoured 
him, as a being who walked with Ged, she loved him 
as one, whose nature was congenial with her own. 

From this prospect of our first parents in the garden 
of Eden, it may fairly be concluded, that marriage i^of 
divine appointment — that it is a union once existing^ 
never to be done away — that the relative duties of the 
husband and the wife have their origin in the religious 
principle, and that connubial happiness must depend on 
the love and the fear of God, 

If we look to the first pair in the fall from their pri* 
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mitife estate, what a change ^hall we contemplate! 
** The eyes of them both were 0{)ened ; and they knew 
^* thai they were naked.^' And they heard ** the Toice 
<* of the Lord God ;'' and they fled from^ liis presence* 
Feeling the impurity of their souls, they bloshed at ih% 
nakedness of their bodies. In that trani^ession wit 
included a variety of gniit. In Adam, we revolt from in- 
gratitude and faithlessness and rebellion ; and in Ere, 
from the additional vices/>f inordinate curiosity, cupidity 
and ambition, and the artifice that seduced her bus* 
band- from the path of righteousness, wiih all the bane- 
ful consequences of such a deviation, to himself and to his 
latest posterity. In the sentence of God on this unhappy 
pair so fallen from their integrity, we shall see what 
a sad alteration was further to take place, in bodies once 
framed for unfading glory. **" Unto Adam He said : 
<* Because thou hast hearkened to the voice of thy wife-^ 
,« cursed is the ground for thy sake/' f*\tk sorrow 
*< shalt thou eal of it, all the days of thy life.*' And, 
unto the woman : ^* I will greatly multiply the sorrow 
*< of thy conception." *' in . sorrow shalt thou bring 
** forth children : And thy desire shall be to tby hus- 
** band : Aiid he shall rule over thee." In the sentence 
on the serpent, however, we have the most satisfactory 
evidence^ that ** in the midstof judgment, God remem- 
" hers mercy." I will *< p^X enmity- between tby 
•< seed"-— the apostate spirits — and " the seed of the 
** woman' '— >the Messiah. The seed of the woman shall 
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destroy thy power; and thou shait persecute the woman*s 
seed, but shalt not be vtble to destroy. In these views, 
we gain an insight into the religion of Adam and Eve, 
after their fall — assuming as it did, in consequence of 
this incident,' a new complexion and character. Th« 
first emotion of their hearts, was sorrow — was contri- 
tion — a sorrow " producing works meet for repentance." 
And, struck by the majesty of that God, which was 
never more to be approached without a Mediator — ter- 
rified by the heinousness of that sin which could not be 
pardoned without an atoner; — how awefully mysterious 
^o their minds must have appeared this new connexion 
between infinite Justice and human erroi^— between 
Omnipotence and frail mortality. 

To love his wife even as his own flesb, was still the 
duty, of Adam : It was still his truest interest. The Mes- 
siah that was to come— ^' the seed of the woman** must 
have united the offending pair in closer bonds, as ** one 
*^ body and one soul." His tvife*s infidelity in sedu- 
cing him from God and involving him in the same guilt 
and calamity with herself^ mi§ht have occasioned even 
m separation (if possible) between them; had not the very 
promise ^ Salvation been made to rest, for its sole 
support^ on the union of Adam with his wife ; — from 
whom He was to descend— the great healer of *' the 
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'' breach'**— 'the Reconciler of God to man, and of man 
to himself, it is, likewise,woi thy of observation, that 
the circumstance of £ve*s having drawn her husband 
into sin» was decidedly marked in the sentence of her 
Judge. ** Thy husband shall rule over thee." Nor is 
her inferiority noticed in milder terms, where St. Paul 
8{>eaks of the woman, as if she alone had been '* in 
the transgression. '*f It is certain, that Eve, who had 
forfeited the confidence of her husband, and reduced (ler- 
lelf to a situation which required on his part» the most 
unremitting vigilance, would have acted becomingly 
and discreetly in throwing herself on his generous feeU 
ings for forgiveness, and in submitting ker inclinations to 
those of Adam with perfect resignation. Such a con« 
duct was more likely to conciliate his regard and re-es- 
tablish their interconrse on a footing at once satisfactory 
and rational, than a disingenuousness averse from the' 
acknowlegment' of error, an. irritating repugnance to 
his wishes, and a proud contempt of his authority, fie- 
sides, fallen as they both were, from their elevated sta* 
tion with respect ta God ; — this further humiliation of 
Eve with respect to her husband, was probably the best 
safeguard of amity and peace. Had they continued oa 
a footing of equality, their minds would have been in- 
cessantly disturbed by mutual charges and recrimina^ 

• Jsjaah 70%, %<^ \ \ Tim. ii, U. 



tions and disputes, ounumerbfis points of opinion and' of 
pwictiee..* 

But their cares be^an to multiplj. •* In sorrow," 
did Eve " bring forth children.'* And, to t^ain up 
those children " in the way wherein they should go,'*^ 
'WtLS a new duty of incalculable moment*. 

For the duties of children to their parents— we are 
at once presented with a dreadful instance of disobedi- 
ibace and alienation of mind;— rejoicing that we hav« 
tn opportunity of contrasting it at the same instant with 
nA amiable humility of heart and with filial reverence 
and affection, 

Abel was now no ntorci^ And Cain was a fugitive 
from the house of his father. Yet Seth was destined to 
repair, in some measure, the loss of the parents, and 
pairticularly to re-animate the faith and^ revive the hopes 
•f Eve, For ** God (said she) hath appointed me ano« 

^ * I have enlarged on the original comiexion and duties 
^4he bMband' aod wife, in the case of Adam^ and Eve, 
(m I shall on the married f tate of Isaac and Rebecca,) more 
perhaps than tbe subject requires. But, I think, after clear 
views of tbe first simple marriages as Divine Institutions — as 
sacred celigious compacts, we may be enabled to mark, with 
nore accuracy and precision, the natvre of Adultery and 
settle the law and doctrine of Ptvorcf. 
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ther 8«ed^ instead of AbcfU" *' To Seth, akfo, was bora 
^' a Son^ whose name was £bos; and afteriwards, wim 
*^ and daughters,*' 

We here pause, for aninstaDt,;^oobsierye the first 1iq»- 
band and wife relinquishing their earthly habitatiomi. 
They were still united. They were one, after the F^ 
AS before. Notwithstanding the lapse from their first 
€8tate, they were inseparable. As they had . shared 
the blessings of innocenoe, they shared the penalties of 
gnilL They shared the feelings of comp«nction~and of 
.))enitence; and. they shared the consolations of pardon 
and peace* They had been one in life, and now were 
one in death. 

■ 

In the mean time, Cain *^ who had gone out from 
'* the presence of God, built," it appears, •* a city." 
And in Lamech, his offspring, we view the first polyga- 
mists in history.* And ^^ Lamech took unto him two 
** wives : The name of the one,]was Adah ; and the name 
of the other, Zillah.'' According to a tradition of the 
Jews and Arabs, Seth had adjured his children, by die 
blood of Abel, ** not to>mix with the face of Cain, lest 
*• God should destroy them." Yet, when " men began 
*< to multiply on the face of the earth, and daughters 
"** were born unto them ; the sons ef Godsaw thedaugh<< 

• Cen, ir. IB. 
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*^ ten, of men tbat they were Mr : And thej took them 
**. wives of all which they chose,^** It was the pei'sonal 
attraction of the woman occasioned these precipitate 
alliances : And the connexion thus formed, was proba- 
bly polygamous, if not promiscuous. The coQlempt of 
marriage, as ordained by the Creator, was, assuredly, 
one cause of the Deluge: <Mt repented God, that Ha 
<* had made man upon the earth.** f But Noah was 
** perfect in his generations.*' A^d ^' Noah and all bis 
House went into the ark** — '^ Shem, Ham, and Japbet» 
the Sons of Noah, and Noah*s AVife, ao^ tlie three wives 
of his sons.** Noah and his three sons had, each, • 
wife, and one wife only. — This particularity of iaforma- 
tion is something more than incidental. 

How inviolable the marriage-compact was generally 
esteemed iu the days of the Patriarchs, Pharaoh*s treat*- 
meut of Abram and Sarai, cannot fail to suggest to us. 
\bram had imposed his wife on the King of Egypt, as 
Iii8<» sister. And the King is represented as calling 
Abiam and saying: '* What is this thou hast done unto 
^<me ? Why didst thou not tell me, that she was thy 
wife ? Now, therefore, behold thy wife : Take her and 

^'0 thy way." J 

) 
I 

Of the unhappy efiecls of conci^inage, wo bare a 
* Gen. ▼!. 1, S. t Oen. tU. \%. % Gen. zii. IS^ 19. 
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lltilDpM even in th« family of Abraham. The Patriarch 
had tak^n Hagar to bis bed in coiliplianee with the so* 
Scitatioii of Sami Ma wife. But, no sooner had Hag^ 
acquired mn ascendancy in Ihe house, from the circumh* 
•lance ttCfaer **haTin|^ conceded/* thati she '* d^^apised 
<* her ■iiatre»a*'* . Aad ** Sarai delH h^ly with Hagar : 
f And sk« (M from her face.'* * 

Of an Ae PiUiarcha^ Isaac exhibited in M«i8flf and 
Rebecca, the most peiftct model of the con)i]3,a' union. 
In the sftepKcity and innocence «f their man!iet«, we 
eatch a feature of that Me^ed prace, which, in prita|e 
Aunilies, sweetens ^vety enjoyment, a\i J alle'Tiates emv 
ttisfbrtatto. It was when Isaac was fdiiy years of ag^e, 
that ** Abraham sent Eliezer iuto his own country, 
^ Mesopotamia, and to his kindred, to tsike a wife unto 
** his son Isaac.'' Eliezer was gracioMlj receited *^ by 
** the father and mother of the danvel.*' ** Behold 
^'(saidlhey) Rebecca is before thee: Take her, and 
^ i;o : . And let her be thy master's son'a wife, as the 
•* Lord hath spoken^^^ And they blessed Rebecca^ 
^ Be thou the mother of thousands of millions; and let 
** thy seed possess the gate of those which hate them."" 
And Isaac hrought her into his mother Sarah ^5 tent, and 
took Rebecca : And she became his wife. " And he 
«« loved her.*' Nor was the lover lost in the husband* 
His attentions to his wife betrayed to Abimelech, a con- 

• Gen. xvl. 6w - ' 
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n^ion which it was his purpose to conceal. Iii^Qie JiU 
ile inckknt to which 1 allude, the King of the Pbilis* 
tines seems to reg^d the marria^^-jioke. with, the samf 
sentiment of veneration, ^.fj^^ ^^PS ^^ ^^PV* **f^ 

that toucheth this man or ftu jwi/e (said AbfipeleGh) 

diall surHj he puj to peath*'' 






For the sons of the Patriarchy— ^e «(te IdNl — ** tha 
•* bojs (few." " Aod Esaii was s^j^ni^ hunter/' 
^VAnd Isaac loved Esau, beq^ijse of hi^ . venison.? 
Esau, however, was s^ilty of an fct at once undutiful 
and profane-^undutiful iq his parent, ^ find jprofane in 
the sight of God. Regardless of hvs father^s admo* 
nitions^ he << took to wife two daughters of ^the Hit« 
** t^tes^'— >a people, who were under the cqpe of God^ 
Atid they were a ", grief of mind'* — " a bitterness of 
** spirit*!^ uato^ItffSlac and Rebecca* Yet Jacob, in his 
choice of a wi£e^ was obe^ent to his iiaither and to hia 
inother. 

Thus, in Isaac and his J]k)use, we see bow God 
<* setteth up the solitary in families.'* 

In Adam, we traced an outline of the relative duties, 
at first dear and simple. As, however, the offspring 
from the parent-stem grew up to maturity, new relations 
^rose, under the direction of the parental eye. A son 
married a daughter as regulated by the iather and the 

• Gea. uvi. .8-^}l. 
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waoiher. In process oftime, ixras formed asecond familjr^ 
and a third : And, between these families was preserved 
a dose comeaLion. la this social comrpact, we discern 
the natsral and necessai^ rank and subordination of the 
Hfovemor and the governed. In other associations of 
mankind — in coaHtions from extraneous circumstances-^ 
from tke impulse of passion— from accident or emer* 
l^nce-^we shall observe, for the most part, a licentious 
dereliction of the moral principle, the polygamous com* 
aoerce of the sexes, adulteries, divorces* 

ia the Patriarchs, however attached te seeondai^ 
wivesx there is «o symptom of disregard for their earliet 
le v c i ■ f (Mr the affeeliena ef their yeutb,-^no desire t& 
sepudiatt a wife advanced is years^ iaf order to make 
iioom^fos a younger woiaan* 

The prevaifing sentiment in favour of the original 
constitution of marriage, appears even in the conduct of 
the son of Hamor.* It is true, he had *' defiled Dinahi^ 
the daughter of Leah f * But he was willing to make 
her every possible reparation : He was anxious to take her 
to wife on any terms: He was conscious that she waa 
bis :— They bad become " one flesh/' 

The first act of Adultery upon record, was Reuben's 
eoanexioQ with his father's concubine. The concubine 
was, eimfessediy^ a secondary wife ; and it was a defile* 

* Oea. xxxiv. Sl. 
c 2 
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ment of his father's bed«^ For this sin, the sceptr* 
which belonged to Reuben as the first-born, was, by his 
father's sentence, transferred to his younger brother 
Judah. And the memory of the offence was kept up in 
the perpetual operation of the punishment. ** Israel 
spread his tent beyond the tower of Edar. And Reuben 
vent and lay with Bilhah his father *s concubine : And 
Israel heard if." And Israel laid it to his heart. In his 
last words, or in his prophetic speech just before his 
death, he thus addresses Ileuben : ^* Reuben ! Reuben ! 
^* thou art my first-born, my might, and the beginning 
** of my strength, the excellency of digpitjr, and ths 
*^ excellency of power ! Unstable as water, thou shalt 
^* not excel ; because thou wentest up to thy father*s bed ; 
*• then defiledst thou it— he went up to my coach.*'f 
The prerogatives of his birthright consisted chiefly in a 
double portion of the father's estate, the priesthood, and 
the kingdom or chief authority among his brethren, 
'ilie first of these was given to Joseph ; the second, to 
Levi ; and the third, to Judah ; — tt) descend to their 
respective tribes; whilst the tribe of Reuben (who had 
forfeited Lis prerogative by his crime) was to continue 
in obscurity. J Thus, according to Israel's prophetic 

♦ Genf. XXXV. 22. It should seem^ from the case of Tamar 
(Gen. xxxviii. 24:) that whoredom was punishabie by death, 
even in the patriarchal times, and that a tather-in-law, or 
{lead of a family, bad the power of iuflicting it* — '* Biing her 
forth and let he? «< be burnt." t Geu. xlix. 9| i^ 

t See Patrick in l9c« 
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dennnciation, was Reuben superseded by three of hU 
brethren, in the riches and honours of his bouse : And 
bis tribe, inferior'to seyeral other tribes in number and 
in power, less numerous by a third part than the tribe of 
Jodah (to whom God had given a third part of Reubeu*s 
prerogailve) was not, indeed^ annihilated, but left upon 
the earth, undistinguished by any noble action, fluctu- 
ating between Ttrtue and vice-, undeserving of any praise, 
though often meriting censure, — a living monument of 
the turpitude of adultery.* 

If we oppose the character and fortunes of Joseph to 
those of Reuben, — if we contrast ** the riches and ho- 
•* nours^of i\^e one, with the degradation of the other 
as foretold by Israel, and as realized in their lives, and 
in the lives of their children ; we shall see adultery and 
chastity in their immediate results disgraceful or credit- 
able, and transmitted, a bane or a blessing, *^ to all pos- 
- •* terities for evermore." The scene between Joseph 
und the wife of Potiphar, while it displays the unshaken 
fidelity of Joseph to his master, and his religious confi- 
dence in his God, shews at the same time the criminality 
of an adulterous intercourse as a common sentiment and 
feeling not admitting of doubt or extenuation, even in 
the apprehension of that lascivious woman. ** How shall 

* In the song vf Moses [Dent, xxuii,] we find : '* Let 
" Reuben live and not die, and let not his men be few/' In 
the last clause, the words should be translated ; ** ThoughU* 
•* men be few.^' Bp, PatrUk. 

€ 3 



*^ I do this greai wickedness*' (said he) ^^ and shii ag^siasl 
'*" God ?" It was a wickedness she ccukl not hut ao^ 
knowlege,, tacitly at least — her passionsi warriag wiill 
her consciepce. It was '* a sin ag^ainst God." To the 
risque of the Divine displeasure the Patriarch, prefened 
chains and imprisonment and death* And ** io" — the 
blessings of his father Israel*— that ^* prevailed over the 
** blessings of his progenitors unto the tttososfc beuiid 
** uf the everlasting hills !" 

That the primitive law of marriage was observed 
with a considerable degree of stf ietness, and that incon- 
tinence was severely punished in Egypt, might be deter- 
mined almost from thecase of Joseph ; had history been 
silent en the subjject.f In that country^ the female sex 
seem to have maintained their dignity, and to have held 
a high rank in political as well as literary society* But 
ivhether the peculiar homage they received were a. tribute 
to their chastity or not^we are not sufficiently informed. 

We are sure, howevef', that the Assyrians and other 
people of the East were sunk in voluptuousness : And 
in the commerce of the sexes, we ^re shocked by the 
most abominable prostitution, j; 

* Gen*, zlix.. 22«~se. 

t According to a law of Sesostris, prostitutes were 
burnt to death. Lucian tells us,, thofr. at GMtom in Italy^ 
Salethus enacted a similar law. 

t UenKL Eater pe«^I>M>d. Siqd^ lib. £» 
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X HOU shall nor commit adultery," was the 
cxpresar commandlneiit of God, throogh his serrant 
Hoses. It is in the decalogue, that the crime is first 
mentioned' hy name, and. without comment — without 
periphrasis^ — tloo paljpable a proof of its frequency— of 
itr farmiliarky .* But the lawgirer acquiesced not in this 
positive prohibition. In another commandment^ Hs 

^ Ekod, XX, H* 
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went farther ; descending even into the heart : *^ Thou 
** shalt not covet thy neighbour*^ wife." And He pro- 
mulgated other laws, forbidding the crime of adultery^ 
and punishing it by death.* ' 

But the most remarkable texts on the subject of 
incontinence, relate to Firginiiy and to the law of 
Divorce. 



First, with respect to Virginity- <Mf a man entice 
^^ a maid that is not betrothed and lie with her^ he shall 
** surely eudoux-her to be his wije,**f And, as in Deu- 
teronomy :^ ^* If a man take a wife, and go in unto her, 
** and hate her — and say, / foutid her not as a maid,^* 
the father of the damsel, (and her mother) shall bnng 
forth the tokens of the damsel's virginity to the Elders 
of the city. And they shall chastise that man, and 
amerce him in an hundred sjhekels of silver, and give 
** them unto the father of the damsel : And she shall be 
** his wiXe,'* " He may ^t put her away, all his 
<* days." *^ But if this thing be true, the men of the 
<* city shall stone the damsel with stones, that she die**' 
** If a man be found lying with a man-ied woman, they 
*< shall both of them die." '< If a man find a betrothed 
*^ virgin in the city, and lie with her, they shall both 

f Lev, viii. 20. xx. 10. t Exod. xxii. It, 
t Dent. xxii. 13— !89. ^ 
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•* die." " If a man feirce a betrothed virgin in tlie field, 
« he only shall die." But." if a man find a Virgin who 
** is not betrothed and lie with HEft, he shall give 
*< unto the damsers %her, fifty shekels of silver ; and 

*^ SUE SHALL BE HIS WIFE *. He may NOT PUT HEB 

'* AWAY ALL HfS DATS." Here I shall remark onl , 
that a maiden from her commerce with a man ^becomes 
verily his wife. In the carnal intercourse^ their unioik 
constitutes the marriage. 

For the law of Divorce.* — " When a man hath takett 
** a wifp and married her, and she finds no favour in his 
«< eyes, because he hath found some.uncieanness'hi 
" her; then let him write her a bill of divorcement, and 
** give it in her hand, and send her out of his bouse."f 
** And she may go, and be another inan's wife." 
** And, if the latter husband write her a bill of divorce* 
<< ment, or if be die; her former husband-may not tak« 
«* her again after she is defied.'* Among the nation! 
with which the Israelites were surrounded, husbands 
bad no scruple in repudiating their, wives for very trivial 
causes: And this licentious practice had so far prOp 
vailed with the Israelites, that to abolish it altogether, 
was no easy task. Not wholly, therefore, to disallow it, 

• Dent. xxiv. 1— 4. 

t Under the old Law, the bill of Divorce that the woman 
leceived from ber husbaad, was : '< I promise, that hereafter 
1 will lay BO claim to thee,- ' Jowphn &i. J$r«m» 
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/ 
fa«A to* put, It under certain regulatioii»» was tlie iiite»-^ 

liflo^l Moses, m fixing ^e cause, and in prescribtng 

Aemodtef div&cement. What is implied by that 

nncleannestt" ov (as exprest Mi the Septnagint) thr 

fe^^otf trpoy^a '— ^ til© mtUi^r of nakedness^^^ 

*^ the indtfcai^. tiwrV* our biblicai enli«s bate TarfoiiBljr 

fo&j«ctuF6iL ** It eonld not be adaltery (says- one)— ^ 

^ stoce adnltety was. paaishable by deatfo." ** ft could 

" be, that tbe husband was jealous of her, from a sns* 

'* picion of adultery'* (says another \ *' since the law had 

^ made provision for tie-case.*^ '^ it mi^hl here beeor 

(laya ft thiitl}-^'^ SMne le?i4r|r*-ssiiie delect of nind^ 

^oiS!Ott0.diaMderof body,"^ ft was prt^kil]4y a &ull 

rtscli^ htt weie t" eaceptibnabfo » the* syea of the man 

whtf fMi bet away, mjglltb^o been' of tnTial moment 

fa the. opinion of another: Fi)p in being* so pnl . away, 

slia waaatp/ disqualified from* mnrrying another man^ 

PassiMy iiwa» aora« bodily fmeleanness; or disease of a 

§emperat^ nature^f Be this as.it may-— 1 was at first 

Hidiiiied to tiunk, tbaft tiie two- passages kbove adduced 

aa cantatofui^ tbe ]m» ot^VtrginUy and thehtwsof 

Bfivortey might ba^ broaght to- reflect malmd ligbt,^ 

*^ Nondk. ir. 12.'— The law (Atrial by bitter watecs.:— 5e» 
Siglitfoot's^ observations on this subject and illustratioiu 
from the Jewish history. - 

t Dr. Wells, in particular, iaelinaa to this opinion. See 
las Paraphfase,, &c. ^ 

t It has been ^wight, that thcsepsiiaaca throwipg light og 
each other, tka 4fxiipev ^pe^fim waa /waitiili sa flai hsna 



^mliliat £pQm tiidli iiiknlratMn Ibeir srase irosU tbins 
forth : But After wirch research, 1 «m now asMired, thaft 
their meaning is petfecHy clistinct To these passages^ 
Ishall recur, (inthenextsefOlioiO for finther examigaiiao, 

• 

' That the moGft deplorable abuses of ikt first law of 
Brarriage, had crept in among the Jews, is certain, ^nd 
allibedenuncialions'af pnni^MDient, andaiUberenedies 
devised for the cure of an ioTeterate disease, ware equal}/ 
ineffectual.. 

The Moabitish women,* in particular, were a snara 
|o the Israelites, as the daughters ^f Cain had been to 
the sons of Seth in the days before the ^ood, Wh^^ 
even to contract alliances, of anj sort, was forbidden, 
tbe people ^ire described as committing iiHioredom : And 
in the polygamy and, concubinage, more especially of 
Uiw iprinees, the purity of naarriage was otained with 
the deepest <^e. 

Though David bdiekl with pleasure the conjugal 
nnioo, and pictured to tbe husband and the wife, th^ 
blessed results of love cmd harm<my— *tbeir ** offiiprin^ 
** like the olive4>raoches round about their table*'-^ 

> 

^nld this be? To state no otiier ol9ection--Thongh. tbill 
jniilty , the was not tlii({iia]i6ed fhmi nisnying another iaiaa* 
• This would be, to lanction fomicatioa. 

* Numb* xzv, 1. Nehenu jnii. 2i— #0. 
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* tbieir SOUS as the yonng^pknfe— their datrgbtew t'&tht 

* porikhed comets df the tempV-^their childten 'and 
tbeir childreb'g Children rejoicing in peace ahd ptospie-^ 
rf*lr; yet. he ginned, and flajgfrantly sinned ag^insthis 
better convictions — against his conscience and <* the law 
-of his God !'^ 

Though Solomon' could contrast the " Tirtootis'* wife, 
tjho ** looked welf to the waysof her hoiisehold'^'— -whose* 
^* price ^as far above rubies,*' with " the harlot that 
** flattered with her words"-—" whose house was the 
**'wiay to hell*-*going doWn toihe chambers of death;" 
yet was he " ravished with strange women"— yet did h& 
*' embrace the bosom of a stranger.*' 
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That Esther, though an instrument ini the hands of 
Protidence for the deliverance of her people, owed hef 
elevation and her influence to a breach of the ibarria^^ 
covenant in her lord, is indisputably clear. To pttt 
away Yashti for a cause which ought to ha«re endeared 
herein moire to Ahasuerus, was an act of tyranny, and 
ef gfbss sensuality. Tie record of this divorce is. III 
•i^eral points, curious.* The King commanded his 
^'chamberlsSns to brings Yashti the Queen before the 
** Kiujg, to shew the people and the princes her beauty. 

^j|pt tl^e Qaeen refused totdome, al the King^s com* 

^ ... 

• • Either i. le— «2. 



^ mnidtBeiit. Then the King^ said to the wise mens 
** What shall we do to the queen Vashti according^ to 
law? And they said: " Let it be written among the laws,* 
^ that Vashti eome no more before the King Ahasuerns: 
" And let the King give her royal estate to^anotber,' 
** that is better than she. And all the wives shall gire 
** to their hasbands, honour; both to great and small." 
Thus Vashti was repudiated for disobejring the com* 
sands of her husband, under circumstances where her 
deKcacy should have conciliated his esteem, and en* 
ttrened his afiection* Yet the ** King rememberedt 
** Vashti,** and, according to the Jewish historian, was>^ 
almost ioconsoleable for her loss. 

But the beauty of Esther effaced the image of 
Vashti. To put away one woman and take another, 
jiKt as caprice or passion prompted, was an easy pro- 
ceaa, among Esther's ** people.*' With the Jews^ 
indeed^ Dirorces became more and more' frequent ;— • 
till the last of their prophets had ** a cause*' for ex- 
ohdraing : *** Judah bath dealt treacherously— an abo- 
■liuation is committed in Israel." ** The Lord regard- 
*' eth net the offering any more : Because be hath been 
witness between thee and the wife of thy youth, against 
whom thou hast dealt treacherously. Ytt is she thy 
companion, and the wife of thy covenant. And did not 



"MaUdi.ir. ll^Ii. 
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He MAKE ONE ? And, wherefore, one ? That he might 
•* seek a godly seed. Take heed, therefore, to your 
** spirit. And let none deal treacherously against the 
•* wife of his youth. For the Lord, the God of Israel 
^'saith — That He hateth puttinq away/* 

If we throw a few rapid glances on the heathen worlds 
especially on the earlier ages of Greece and Rome, we ' 
shall perceive in their lawgivers^ their philosophers^ 
and their poetSy the same sense of the sanctity of mar- 
riage;* discernible, indeed, through a mass of erroneous 
opinion, and disgraced by tj^e most shameful impurities. 
It was a sense, 1 have no doubt, traceable to the iirsf 
divine impression on the human mind — It was a sense 
derived from Heaven. 

In the legis later s of Greece, this moral feeling, as 
viewed in their enactments and in the operation of their 
laws, was indistinct and confused. 

• With the true character of women, Lycurgus was^ 
perhaps, but slightly acquainted. He had no concept 
Uon of their sweetest charms— their modesty, their. 



:• The form of betrothing amon^ the Greek* (such as thiJi 
eiled by Clem. Alexjuid. from Menander, Stromal. L. 11.) 
TTqucwy ^opagrtoi' yvrj^nov ^i^oj^u trot Tijy tficufra Ovyarfpi 

evidently implies a bti ict adhorence of the parties to fidelity 
and chastity. 
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ciUtlcnesSj their retiriij.:^ timidity. Of the chastity or 
lilt? ooinfiU'ts of the married state, he had not the most 
<!ijr::i.U idea; or, if he had, he iJiought pr(»per to sacri- 
rice i;ali:i\d f;r isiOial feeling to hij notious of political 
espedifei.cy. Whilst ia ronir,'idnce v^ithhis ii>j tractions 
il:^ Spartans lent their wives in tJie spirit of reciprocal 
accommodation, (under the pietence of supplying the 
stale wilh a'o!e-b<.>divd ritizvns) the women waxed iin- 
incdest and dissolute to a viivy hi^h degree; insomuch 
tbJit Euripides calls them— *' a^^/^o/^tuiftc *—viroruTA 
" cupidissimoB," Ihe Athenian lawgiver had some- 
what juster notions of the sacred compact: And the 
law, compelling the man to marry the woman whom be 
had deflowered or defih d,j- seems to point to a divine 



• Androm. ▼. 5S5.— Fioin their hre^ularity sprang np all 
the disorders of the state. [Arist. de Repub. lib. 1. e. 9.] 

i There is a remarkable passage in Plautus on this sub- 
ject — which shews the assimilation ot the (Jreeian laws with 
those' of the Jews. Plautas introduces one who had seduced 
a young woman, thus addressing her father. 
" Si quid ego crga teimpnidens peccavi, autpnatani tuara,'' 
Mlhi igno^e^s, eamque uxovan dcs^ ul lefitisjuhent, 

Plaut. Aulular, 
yafjLOQ (in the opinion of lexicographers) comes from wnpa 
ro dvoa/iiafivat With respect to harlots, aiso, the Atheti- 
imns resembled the Jews ; laying severe penalties on those 
who seduced women citizens ot Athens, but even encourag- 
ing the strange women in their prostitution.— For punishment! 
of adultery, we recollect the \divov \iThtva Ih y. Hector 
tells Paris, that he deserved a stone coaf— But in Greece, 
the pnnMment of adultery was of various description. 
plJK Nat Conies, Myth. ApoUftd. Ub. ill. VaL Alax. 1. vi. c. t. 
' /w. Sat X« Sir.] 
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originid* But tbe law of Athens, requimg the appetr-^ 
ance of the wife who sued for a divorce, in open coart^ 
had little respect for female delicacy.* 

The mind of Pythagoras was of a purer mould. In that 
aentence, " Am-— rticvo7roi££c0ai : Af i yx»p ayuKaraXtiniy 
" rove ^fpaTTcvoyraf tov 0£ov'*— we are carried hack 
to the first generations of men— to the true worshippers 
of God. To Socrates we hate recourse,! n preference to 
all the Heaihen Philosophers, for familiar moral pr*- 
cepts as applied tn the conduct of life. It is, therefore^ 
a singular cirennistance, that he should have slighted 
the wife, and caressed the mistress, f 

A diseiple of Socrates had more elevated ideas of 
(he sesi or seems, at least, to have regarded woman as a 
part of man-*to have considered human nature as faU 
)eti-— but man and woman to have equally lapsed from 
their primitive perfeetion.j: But there is a virtuous 

• See Plat, in Alcibiad. 

f See TertuU. Apol. c. xxxix. Pericles, parting with his 
wife, assented to her marriage with another. See Plat, 
in Pericl. 

• 

X Plato [See Symp.] introduces Aristopbanes ebservlBg: 
« The ancient nature of man, was very ai0erent front .the 
<< present.. It was once avhpoyvvov a mixture of the two 
sexes.-^-in his RepnU lib. vii. fol. CIS. he gives as an ani* 
*V mated description of fallen human nature; and [lib. i^ 
'* fol. 575} be describes in man as tyrannizing over aU, 
f^ TvpayvLKOf;^ ty avna f^piMC £v itcuni arapyca jccii 
^^ ^Lyofnamw*^ passion rising in rehemaiifgafaMiitba«ei«Mu' 
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BifDpKcitT in tfae Greek ^Poets^^^ihere is a sentimeriU 
as illttttrated by domestic life, more peculiarly attrac- 
tiT^. ' ffor cao we contemplate without sympathy, the 
Penelope of Homer, or that sweet family g^oope, tha 
Hector— the Andromache, and the little Astyanaz. 
And 1 do not know, that the dreadful effects of a dis- 
neganl to the matrimonial vow, are any where traced ila 
•nch' Tirid colours, as in the Epic and Tragic poetry of 
fireece. It is asserted, that, harrast by two wiyes,f — 
Euripides conceired a hatred against th6 sex. Yet we 
applaud his correct ideaft of the marriage union.:^ After 
. all,' there ia no doubt, that Athens, at her brightest 
period of civilization, saw wives thrown back into obscu- 
rity, and courtezans frequented even by philosophers, aa 
her only, well educated women. 

In the mean time, the edicts of the Itoman iaw' 
giver^wem to argu^^ his recognition of marriage as a 
-religious compact — an inviolable union. The§ law of 
Homulos, forbade the wife in any case to leave her hus* 

* In the heroic ages of Oreece, Adalterj was the canse of 
the distorbance and detraction of whole natloiu. — (Sea 
Herod, lih. i.--and Homer and the Greek Trag. &c. '^ttc.J 

t 3ee Aal. Gell. Noct. Att. xv. 20. 

t See Androm. v. 17S and Medea v. nO, 

^ '' "17 icafCOvXa^eiy 

•* H xP^^^^ ^^- &«•" 
^ iee Pint, in Root. 
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hni, 9ixA punished adultery wiik death. That ihu 
Roman busband might educate to his will a pureiuid a» 
obedient virgiii, the wisdom of Niima filed on* twetria 
jcankdf age, as the season of her espousals ; when she 
renounced the name and the woi-ship of her father*! 
Iwnse. In the cage af odultewy^ the husband had liit 
power of putting his wtfe to death : And thepolyga* 
mist was an utter stranger at Rome. That the sasia 
legislator should haye allowed the husbuid, who had a 
sufficient number of children, to resign his wife into )tlia 
grms of him who had none, is scarcely credible. Though^ 
in dissolving the marriage*contract, the husband had 
the licence of the state, yet the Romans are said to have 
abstained from the privilege of divorce upwards of five 
hundred years. It was in the year of Rome, five hun- 
dred and twenty-three, that Spurius Rugaf repu- 
diated his wife» and incurred by this act the pop^ 
lar resentments This* is remadiable. We need not 
wonder, that the society of husband and wife should be 
4airly appreciated in the code of a Numaj: or the offices 
of a Cicero. But any lively demonstration of feeling ia 
tb^ case of an inured wife^ eould scarcely be expected ^ 
tea Roman populace : Perhapn, it was a factions spirit! 

•Plot, in Norn, and Piin. Nat. Hist. ziv. l4. 
t Dtonys Hal.iib«ii.p.9S. Plat.inNttiii.aodAiil.Gen.iv.t» 
' y% For jnsc notioDs, S6# Cic Offic Cic. t^ Divia. Plla. 
X >iii. ^d^yeX. Max. lib* iv. c 4 
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, liiMte the. iVi!** bowmrer, we rte»«-^»to the Ro» 
Mii» (at to Um .Greciati,).-*for sentiment cheite and 
re&necL The Ipreie of yir§^l are in marriage stii^' 
Ipvers* (fot even the grave can pat a period to th^ 
constancy. Defying all human attempts to disunite 
binuelf find hi& mistress,- the lover* of Terence admitted 
death jss h cause of separation r Bat not so the hardi 
leclaindng his Enrydice from the shades :— « tale in iti 
pathoe touching, in its morality beautiful. In his paints* 
i^ of Dido conscious of criminal desires in so sooa 
dierishing the thought of a second marriage; the poet 
discovers an aauable sensibility. And it has been well 
•heerved with respect to his punishment-of adultery iH 
Tartarus, that he does not say simply—'* «dii//ert,*' hot 
^ .Qb mduUerium agsi ;'*— implying that no earthly pun* 
ishment can atone for this crime at the bar of divine 
yastice.f 

. Notwithstanding all these feelings of chastity and 
decency and propriety predominant in the minds of a 
few» as the motives of action, and floating in the minds^ 

•f many^ like shadows which leave no impression ; these 

■,» ■ 

was a voluptuousness in the Roman mannera more and 
BHNre notorious-Km unprincipled sensuality that seenwd 
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.*T*Valeaat Qni inter not dbiidiam Tolant : hanc^iiiii smts 
111 adpnet nemo^c. 

* t See tile uxor padica ef ftutiat^iii. Sylv. S. v«T« 



to ftifle efcry TirtiioaDi affeetioB^ And of this ticioiu- 
heas, the degradation of the Roman wife so highij 
Wteened in the first ag^, was an iitte<iiiiydcal symptonu 
ft was in defiance of all decorum'— all morality, that 
Pompey (for instance) repudiated Antistia, and tbo& to 
•wife Emilia, preg^nant as she was, from another ! Ih 
tte house of Pompey (his biographer* empbatieally tells) 
£niiiia, soon after, died in childbed, 

Bntsttcb, at length, was the degeneracy of the 
Homans— -such their increasing licientiousness, that» 
^merely from the caprice of the moment, husbands would 
^voree th#ir wires, and wires, their husbands : 'And 
-the faeility of separation had so far destroyed all ebnfi- 
-dence and alL comfort, that the bonds of marriag<i wert 
-.•et at nought. And cohabitation was a mere temporary- 
matter of pleasure or convenience.f 

' T* recorer mankind from these portentous ioimor- 
mlities, and to guide them to a full and perfect irecogni- 
•'Sance of that original law of marriage, of which the 
«ttiore enlightened couM think and write sentimeutally, 
'bolt sekktm Taid it down as a principle of conduct^ 
**$md of which all retained a faint and wavering sensi^ 

i - ' • Phit. . 

t See Jar. Svt. ti and ix. Martial lib. ri. ep. 7. lib. x. c». 
41. ilwMede Beaaf. lii. !•« VahM«3bttb.ir - 
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ktttTrom ihte predominance of vicious InelhiatioD, wttit 
■o averse from acknowleging-^'^niuch less from redue* 
in^ to practice ;-»«4(ome higher authority than that of 
tt&n was necessary ;->-4ome personage was wanted whost 
Inflaetice were parainoubt to the edicts of PrltiibeS^ or 
the speeulations of phitosophers^^ome ttiiiter6itlTea<*her 
isarrjiti^ on his precepts'»sottie utiiversat lawgiver bea^» 
idgoiibii lawij lh« ittiiti<g4iiit«> ihi MfttiliHt itaai[^ •! 
tkivttti 



Kcenee of the dispensers of their laws. Not that all the 
Jewish doctors concurred in a lax interpretation of the 
law of divorce. The school of Sammai who lived a 
short time before our S^riour, taught that a man could 
mot lawfully be divorced from his wife, unless he had 
found Jier gdilty of soine action which was really infa- 
mous. But the school of Hillel, a disciple of Sammai, 
taught on the contrary, that the slightest reasons wert 
sufficient to authorize a man to put away his wife — if, 
for instance, she neglected, in any degree, the business 
of the house— >if— in shorts— he found any other womaa 
whom he liked better. He translated the text of Moses 
thus ; — <^ if lie hath found any thing in her, or aa 
^ ancleanness.*'*— -That this loose constrottion of the 
passage, had gained assent frow almost all ranks and 



* See Comber on the Codubob Prayer, fol. edit, p 067.— 
Salome, at Tsriance with Costobams her hasband^seDt him a 
bill of Divorce, and dissolved her marriage with hilh. But, 
aeccmiiiig to the Jewish law, a wife if she depart from 'her 
husband, cannot, of herAelf, be married to another: Her- 
(araMr hnsbaad miwt pal her away. Joseph. B. xv. e. viL 
sl 10. The marriage of Dnisilla with Aziias was dissolved ia 
fiivoQr of Felix. See Actsxxiv. %A. and Joseph. B. xx. c. vlL 
$t 8.— To crown aU^it appears, (in his Life) that Josephna 
Ittmself married a virgin at Vespasian^s command, and repu* 
rated her, as having been a captive woman, and then mar* 
ried another, (s. 7^) and then divorced her also, as not 
Beinjg pleased with her l>ehavioi]r, though the mother of 
ttree diildren, and then married a third wii«, &c. Jke. (s. 7tt.) 

Notwithstanding adl this. Conjugal fideBty was respectedt, 
•ad the -fidelity that endured beyond the grave, still mom 
fftveraaeed* Sae Josepl^ &. xviL ciiiL §. 4. aii4 i^ xviii. 
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[enominations of men, it were easy to determine. 
Ind its popularity was something more substantial and 
[arable, than the breath of opinion : It was not recog^- 
lized in speculation, but in action. It was rendered 
Milpable in the practice of common life — ^in transactions 
he most unprincipled— -in the indulgence of legalized 
aaciviousness — in the gratification of every eyil passion. 

It should seem, then, that the Jewish, as well as the 
Gentile world, were labouring under a weight of corrupt 
ion, which no mortal hand could remore or alleviate. 
[{e only, whom '' God had anointed with the.Holy Ghost 
^ and with power," <^uld *^ command the unclean spi« 
'< rits to come out*' — denouncing the wrath of God 
'^ against a sinful and adulterous generation." — It was 
anly our Sayiour Jesus Christ; — whose appearance at 
this crisis of universal degeneracy was more peculiarly 
seasonable— > whose advent must have been justified even 
in the eyes of unbelievers by the call for a miraculous 
interposition to restore woman to her rights — ^it was 
He only, speaking as *^ never man spake," could '^ rea- 
*< son" with effect <* on" chastity and fidelity as indis- 
pensibl^ in marriage ; could insist on its obligations as 
inviolable ; conld set forth its sacred character immuta- 
ble through ages ; could^ vindicate the divinity of its 
ongin. 
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SECTION HI. 



jb ROM the Heathen we again turn our attention 
to the Jews; still noticing, in their domestic intercourse, 
those features of incontinence, which the last of their 
prophets portrayed with c^uch a strength of colouring 
scarcely, indeed, should we conceive, that they were 
God's •* peculiar people."* 

But their dissolute manners and immoralities, in 
- respect at least to wives and husbands, bad evtn the 
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Kcenee of the dispensers of their laws. Not that all the 
Jewish doctors concurred in a lax interpretation of the 
law of divorce. I'he school of Sammai who lived a 
short time before our S^nour, taug^ht that a man could 
mot lawfully be divorced from his wife, unless he had 
found Jier gdilty of soJne action which was really infa» 
iDous. But the school of Hillel, a disciple of Sammai, 
taught on the contrary, that the slightest reasons wert 
sufficient to authorize a man to put away his wife — ^if, 
for instance, she neglected, in any degree, the business 
of the house— >if-^ih sfaort^— he found any other womaa 
whom he liked better. He translated the text of Moses 
thus ; — ^* if he hath found any thing in her, or aa 
^ nncleanness.*'*— 'That this loose constrottion of the 
passage, had gained assent frow almost all ranks anil 



* See Comber en the Comaoa Prayer, fol. edit, p 067.— 
Salome, at variance with Costobam^ her hasband^sent him a 
bill of Divorce, and dissolved her marriage with hilh. But, 
accordhig to the Jewish law, a wife if she depart from 'her 
hn&band, canaot, of herAelf, be married to another: Her- 
fjurmar hjasbaad miwt pal her away.' Joseph. B. xv. e. viL 
S. 10. The marriage of Dmsilla with Azisas was dissolved ia 
fiivoiur of Felix. See Acts,xxiv. %A, and Joseph. B. xx. c. viL 
9^ 2.— To crown all^it appears, (in his Life) that Josephna 
Umself married a virgin at Vespasian^s command, and repn* 
diated her, as having been a captive womaa, and then mar* 
ried another, (s. 7^) and then divorced her also, as not 
being pleased with her behavionr, though the mother of 
fliree children, and then married a third wife, &c ^ke. (s. 76.) 

Notwithstanding all this. Conjugal fideBfy was respected^ 
and the fidelity that endured beyond the grave, stiU mom 
foverencod. Sae.Josepl^ S, Mfke.aiiiLi.4, sikiS^ 
Ob vL s. 6« 
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denominations of men, it were easy to determine. 
And its popularity was something more substantia] and 
dorable, than the breath of opinion : It was not recog^- 
nized in speculation, but in action. It was rendered 
' palpable in the practice of common life — ^in transactions 
the most linprincipled— -in the indulgence of legalized 
lasciviousness— in the gratification of every eril passion. 

It should seem, then, that the Jewish, as well as the 
Gentile world, were labouring under a weight of corrupt 
tion, which no mortal hand could remore or alleviate. 
He only, whom ^* Gofl had anointed with the Holy Ghost 
^ and with power," <^uld *^ command the unclean spi« 
** rits to come out" — denouncing the wrath of God 
** against a sinful and adulterous generation.'' — It was 
only our Sayiour Jesus Christ; — whose appearance at' 
this crisis of universal degeneracy was more peculiarly 
seasonable— > whose advent must have been justified even 
in the eyes of unbelievers by the call for a miraculous 
interposition to restore woman to her rights- — ^it was 
He only, speaking as *^ never man spake," could '^ rea- 
** son" with effect ^* on" chastity and fidelity as indis- 
pensible in marriage ; could insist on its obligations as 
inviolable ; conld set forth its sacred character immuta- 
ble through ages ; could^ vindicate the divinity of its 
origin. 
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In his sermon on the Mount, he hath spoken to the 
point in question, in terms the most decisive. — " It bath 
*• been said : Whosoever shall put away his wife, let 
" him give Tier a writing of divorcement."*— Here, he 
at once brings foiward that memorable text, which in 
the hands of some of the Jewish doctors, was so dex« 
trously managed as a shelter even for adultery. And he 
brings it forward with the view of condemning its licen- 
tious tendency, and of reprobating the results of those 
free rabbinical comments on the passage — so flattering 
to the corrupt passions of roan, and so destructive of 
domestic virtue and of social order. We shall see, in* 
deed, that, whether distorted by the Rabbis, or taken in 
the acceptation which Moseshimselfintended, he judg- 
ed it no longer tenable under the new Dispensation. 
The '^ aQ\t}]Liov ?rpay^a" he admits in no sense, at 
a sufficient ground for ^' a writing of divorcement"—- 
not even condescending to mention the expression ; but, 
after a transitory reference to the text, to its recent lax 
construction in the schools, and to the evils attending 
such a latitude of interpretation, he dismisses it as un- 
worthy any further attention. Such is my conception 
of the passage in question, and of our Saviour's use of 
it. In the preceding section 1 produced it at large with 
A view to this farther elucidation. And I quoted ano- 
ther text, to which our Lorfl will now, I think, distinctly 

» MaU. V. »1. 
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advert ; proceeding to the promulgation of his own doc- 
trine on the subject of the marriage-contraet. ** It 
** bath been said, whosoever shall put away his wife, 
** let him srive her a writing of divorcement: But* 1 
** SAY UNTO you, whosoever shall put away his wife, 
** fsaving/br the cause of fornication ^ J causeth her 
'* to coYnmit adultery^ And whosoever shall marry h«r 
** that is divorced^ committeth adultery;"f 



♦ The privilege of divorce lo'anted to the Jews, was a 
BBunicipal law, the expediency of which was of a temporary 
nature : It was a temporary relaxatiou of the origiuai l:iw. 
But, surely, our Saviour caunot be couceivcd to make any 
distittctioa in his geueral precepts, between Jews and Geii* 
tiles. From the tiuic of the promulgation 'of his religion, Iho 
converted Jews and tlie converted Heathen would be ail cuhis 
TiAJiB, and subject to the same law. We caunot suppose, 
thatChrist (admitting the supposition that the Jews would still 
contiBue Jews unconverted by his preaching) should sanction 
the laws of Moses in the case before us, or in any other case 
as appropriate to that people — and should adapt his doC' 
trines or his precepts to their situation and circumstauces. 

t Matt. V. 81. as before quoted. Grotius [on Matt, t.] 
•bserves ; Lex per Mosem data faeminae dimissss libertatem 
concedit mi^andi ad alteras nuptial ; sed post eas contrac- 
taa, vetat earn ad prioreu maritum redire, ne scilicet specia 
divortii alii aliis uxoresdarent usurarias; quod profaui etiara 
•diptores in Lacedasmoniis et Catone reprehendunt. At 
Chrutus, quod majoris mall vitandi causli lex- Mosis di&imu- 
labat, exnaturali,eqnitate prohibetsualnstituta sectantibus. 

■ Sed haec qua de divortiis dixi, eo dixi 

animo, ut piis et eraditis occasioiiem darcm rei diligentius 
eiwatiendae. Nihil defimio: Nihil certi pronumcio. 
\aleat in dubio ea sententia quae quam maxime sanctam et 
Inconcossam vult esse matrimonii (idem. n« temere rumpaaiits 
Tincftluai a Deo hutitatom. Bat tee Grot, in loe. — 
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We have, here, the sentence of our Blessed Lord 
Himself: And in ibis sentence, the exceptive clause*-^ 
" saving- for the cause of Topveia, fornication*^ ^^hM 
given rise to a variety of conjecture. 

But the other text— viz— that of Deut. xxii* relative 
to the law of Vifginity, Will discover to us, 1 think, the 
meaning of our Saviour*s ejsception— 'the " cause of 
'^ fornication^' or To^vua^ and, (on the admission 
that our Saviour alluded to that textj) will set the ques* 
lion at rest. 

That our Saviour really had in view that verse : " If 
*' a man He with a virgin not betrothed, she shall bi 
** his wife — he may not pu.^ her away, ^\l his days^^~^ 
1 have linle hesitation in asserting*. By this law of 
Moses, referring to the marriage-compact at the Crea- 
tion, unmarried persoui^ were, from their carnal connex- 
ion, married : They were " made cue body."* To the 
discovery, therefore, immediately after her nuptials, of 
marks which indicated in a woman, a previous con nexion 
with another man, our Lord must here allude : And hit 
dopviia must be the fornication thus committed before 
matrimony, and detected at the moment of cohabitation^ 
And it was in t'lis case, and this case only, that he 
would sanction t je separation of an ostensibly married 

* 1 Cor. vi. !«. 
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couple : In this case, indeed, they were not in reah'tj 
husband and wife. The woman, through dopveia 
already Si, wife, under a pretence of virginity forms a 
second connexion, which, on the proof of her imposture, 
becomes void. He, to whom she had resigned her virs- 
giuity, was, in fact, her iiusband. With any other, sub- 
sequently admitted to her bed (whether her ostensible 
husband or not) she must have committed adultery. 

All who were hearers of the sermon on the 3Iount, 
f ould not but have fully understood our Saviour's lan- 
guage and meahing. They could not but have known, 
that he rejected in the most unqualified manner one 
text of MoseSi a& containing a toleration no longer ad- 
missible; and that he resorted to another^ in fixing the 
law of matrimony. 

Yet, though his sermon was tingling in their ears, 
and to his doctrine before us in particular they could 
not have pleaded ignorance, the Pharisees stood forward 
tempting Jesus, and asking him \* ** Is it lawful for a 

• Sec Joseph. B. iv. c. vi. sect. 23. and B, xv. c. vii. s. 10. 
MatL xix S. — Grotius says, among other things, quoting 
the words Ec ^r) eiri iroprua &c.— (vc 1 Mi; eiri iropveia, 
Ita vetus Editio Complut. Atque ita legit Syrus ie. cum 
aon sit adultera.)— Quod favet Origini dicenti iropruag 
aaentionem nou fieri in vim stnctse exceptionis, sed exempli 
gratia : niniirum at graviores mores a levioribus discernantur. 
Seneca dixit condonenda esse vitia, non portenta.'' The 
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** man to put away his wife for every cause ? And he 
" answered : Have ye not read, that He which made 



learned Selden observes on the passage : mirum, vocen% 
TTopvtiay bic et Matt, v 32. iu exceptione pro adulterio so- 
lum adhibitam, et uon uoiyiiav quse proprie significat 
" adulteriam ;'' — praesertim cuin ibi Christus dicat /j,oi\eiy, 
pro sCdulteriuDi commitere. 

iropveia, according to M. Pole, non adulterium tantum, 
eed et incestum, et omnein illicitum conciibitum comprehendit 
&c. &€. Sunt, qui Tropvetag vocem, imitatione Hebraismi, 
latius porrigi velint, et etiam delicta^ quae ad pudicitiae 
damnum non pertinent. 

TTopreia could not mean adjuUery, If so, the man would, 
by putting away the woman, fix on ber the character of an 
adulteress, without trial or evidence, and resign her to ca- 
pital punishment ; or else he would, by his writing *of di- 
vorcement, protect her from the penalties of the law. In 
the latter case, the bill of divorce would be a cover for sin — 
a legalizing of prostitution. 

iropveta cannot be whoredom. Our Saviour would not sanc- 
tion the putting away a common prostitute by a writing of 
divorce, to shelter her from the vengeance of the Jewish 
law. — It must here signify simple fornication — the offence 
discovered immediately after the ostensible marriage. Our 
X^ord uses the wme word twice (in the exceptive clause) we 
cannot suppose but with a strict regard to accuracy. And 
the Septuagint (familiar to our Saviour) always makes a dis- 
tinction between irapyna and fioi\eia — I have examined 
the Sept. with attention, and cannot discover a single instance 
where Tropveia is used for adultery. See particularly, Gem 
xxxviii. 15. 21. 22. 24. Lev. xix. 29.— xxi. 7. 9. Deut. xxU. 
28. xxiii. 17. 18. 2 Kings ix. 21. 22. 2 Chron. xxl. IS. 
Prov. vi. 26. Isaiah Ivii. 3. Jer. iii. 3. 9. xiii.29. Esek. 
xvi. 22. 2». U. 36. xxiii. 8. Hos. ii. 2. 4* . iv. 14. There 
- is no doubt, that woprsia is used here, in the same sense, as 
in tlie Septuagint — whether the sermon on the mount were^ 
spoken in the Hebrew, the Syriac or the Greek language — -"^ 
To many of our Saviour's hearers, the preek may be said to 
have been the vernacular tongue. 
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** them'at the begiaDing^, made them male ancT female ; 
*^ and said :— For this cause shall a man leave father 
€ ^* and mother, and shall cleave to his wife ; and they 
twain shall be one flesh. Wherefore, they are no 
more twain, but one flesh. What God, therefpre, 
hath joined together, let not man put asunder. Thejr 
*^ say unto him : Why did Moses, thei^ command to 
** give a writing of divorcement, and to put her away ? 
** He saith unto them, Moses, because of the hardness of 
** your hearts, suffered you to put away your wives ; but 
<^ from the beginning it was not so. And I say unto you 
** whosoever shall put away his wife, (except for forni- 
** cation) and shall marry another, committeth adultery : 
** And whoso shall marry her which is put away, doth 
*^ commit adultery.'* Our Lord had here alluded (in 
his exceptive clause of the Tropveia) to that original un- 
ion in which the man and the woman, no more '^ twain,'' 
were '^ made one flesh." Here, however, he quotes the 
▼ery passage, where the man cleaving to the woman, 
the twain were one flesh ;^-where it appears, that no 
human power could presume to put asunder, what God 
had joined together. We should conceive, that so dis- 
tinct a statement, so^explicit a declaration might have 
silen5;ed his tempters. But not so. '^ Why then (said 
' •* they) did Moses command to give a writing of divorce- 
^^^ment?" — Moses, (our' Lord replies) did not command, 
but tolerated or connived at divorceis ; dispensing with 
the primitive law for a season, on accountof " thehardU 
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" ness of your hearts." Your lawgiver gare you no 
positive law in the case ; but seeing your malicious dis- 
position—your inclination to turn away your wives 
without any warrantable cause, he made a judicial or 
civil law — thus to prevent a greater civil mischief from 
your cruelty and your extravagancies. And then h* 
repeats what he had before declared: ""Whosoever 

-' <* shall put away his wife— -*:^ " He repeats tht 

same exceptive clause — he^ repeats the word tropvua 
as the sole legitimate ground for separation. Nothing, 
therefore, cafi be more evident than that this ground for 

. separation, was perfectly coil^istent with (he very nature 
and essence of the marriage-ubion as God ordained it. 
Of the first couple, indeed, the union could not have 
been dissolved on such ground. But when *' men be- 
" gan to multiply," and " to choose" and to " go in" 
iinto the women *' whom they chose"— when the act 
of cohabitation (attended with little ceremonial obser- 
Tance) constituted the marriage ; the case, as above 
stated, was not, perhaps, of rare occurrence. It was 
. thus that the law of marriage was reduced to. its prinoii- 
tive Institution. 

This meaning of rropveiay is almost assertained by 
the parallel passages of St. Mark and St. Luke; in neither 
of which is there any parenthetical exception. A ccording^ 
lo St. Mark, the curious Pharisees are sent for instruction 
fo the first created pair^o-and here ends their eoquiry . But 
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'^ in the hotwc'* the conversation is renewed : And Jesus 
" saith to his disciples :* Whosoerer shall pnt away his 
'* wife and niarry another committeth adultery again$it her. 
" And if a woman shall put away her hushand, and be 
•• manied to another, she committeth adultery.'* In 
St« Luke, the denunciation is abrupt, without preface 
or comment : ** Whosoever putteth away bis wife and 
''.marrieth another, committeth adultery : And whoso- 
*' ever marrieth her th«it is put away from her husband^ 
** committeth adultery.^'t 

In both evangelists, the absolute and unqualified de- 
claration—** Whosoever shall put away his wife"— — 
is, every way, reconcileahle with the exception of St. 
Matthew; since that exception has been proved to 
amount to nothing more than a licence for separation, 
where, in fact, there was no marriage at all.j; In any 
ether light, the texts of th^ three Evangelists can never 
be brought to harmonize. In any other light-*-with 
any other gloss or mode of interpretation, our Saviour is, 
at one time, strict ; at another, lax-^at one time, deci- 

• MarK X. 7. — 12. f Lnke xvi. 18. 

X Thns a sentence of our Eccles. Court, which releashig 
the parties a vinculo matrimonii on account oi impuberty, fri« 
gidity, cougangttinity within the prohibited degrees, prior 
yiARRiAGB, jpr want of the requisite consent of parents or 
l^ardians, ^ not a dissolution of the moral contract, hut a 
' judicial declaration, that there never was marriage — such 
impedii^ent subsisting at the time as rendered the marriage- 
rite, a mere aolUtyt 
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«ive ; at another, wavering, m bis doctrine of divorec^ 
ment* - . 

< 
^ That Joseph had intended to pat awaj-Maiy, ob 
perceiving her pregnancy from Hopvua — fronr her 
previous commerce (as he supposed] with another mai^ 
—•is as strong an exemplification of the meaning of St 
Matthew's exceptive clause as could exist in history. 
My general conclusion, therefore, is, that n(f man is 
authorised to put away, on any pretence, his lawful 
wife ; ' 1 hough a man, as in the excepted case, may put 
^ away hisostensiblewife— tb&t, in short, Divorce eveii 
for Adultery has no warrant from Scripture. 3Iarriagej 
therefore^i as a spiritual contrac'ty is absolutely indis* 
toluble. 

In truth, it was the grand aim of our Saviour t« 
fence the commerce of the Sexes by stricter laws thaa 
those of Moses/ 

But, to facilitate the operation of those laws, and to 
tnsure their salutary influence, it was expedient to trace 
actions to their principles. Hence, in the same sermon, 
where he first introduced the subject, our Divine Master 
announced : ** Ye have heard, that it was said by 
** them of old time ; thou shale not commit adultery. 
^ But 1 say unto you, that whosoever looketh on a 
** woman to last after her, hath committed adultery witk 
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^•lier already in liis heart.*'* — For ** out of tbebeartpro* 
*' ce«d adulteries." — ** When last hath conceived, it 
** bringeth forth sni : And sin when it is finished bringeth 
^ forth deaUi''. It was to the root of the evil, oar Sa* 
Tioar always went •; well knowing, that if oar actions 
only were forbidden and our senses left free, all mora- 
lily would be soon at an end. He, therefore, put the 
thoughts of the heart, and the very eyes under as much * 
coDtroul as4be hands and the feet. This is the peculiar 
morality of the Gospel, and transcends all other expo- 
sition of law. Y«t, determined as our Lord was, in 
repelling the least approach to libertinism, in checking 
even a sinful inclination, he was ready to sanction -every 
honest enjoyment, and to consecrate by his precepts 
and his presence every pleasure that had its source in 
Tirtaous affection. U was at the nuptials of friends in 
Cana of Galilee, that he wrought his first miracle; at 
•nee to shew his interest in domestic attachment, and 
the comforts of social life, and in the eyes of all ages, 
to give additional inq>ortance to the marria2;e solemnity. 

And, when we consult the Apostles of Christ— when 
^re look to SU Paul and to St. Peter, and consider their 
pl^ecepts, and even their directions for the conduct of 
married persons, as derived from immediate Inspiration, 
^— shall we be disposed to slight, in any way, the obli- 

Matt. V. 87, 
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galions of wedlock ? — Shall we hesitate in pronouncings 
the hushand and the wife linked together by a sacred 
tie — for ever inseparable in the sight of God ?— And 
shall we not shrink with horror from adultery ? — " The 
*^ woman that hath an husband (says St. Paul to th« 
f ' Romans) is bound by the law to her husband, so long 
^* as he liveth. But if the husband be dead, she is loosed 
** from the law of her husband. So theft, if while her 
'^ husband liveth, she be married to another man, she 
<< shall be called an adulteress. But if her husband be 
*' dead, she is free from that law : so that she is no 
** adulteress, though married to another man.'*^ ** And 
" know ye not (says the same Apostle, addressing the 
*^ Corinthians) t that he, who is joined to an harlot 9 is 
** one body : for two, (saith God) shall be one Jlesh..^* 
In the :|:seventh chapter to the Corinthians, the Apostle 
makes a clear distinction between his own prudential 
adrice, and his instructions from the Spirit of God. T* 
these instructions^, therefore, it becomes us to advert 
with deep reverence. " Let every man have his own 
'** wife, and every woman her own husband.'*—** To the 
/* married I command — yet not /, but the Lord — ^Let 
** not the wife depart from her husband. But if she* 
^* depart, let her remain unmarried, or foe reconciled to 
^* her husband. And let not the husband put away bis 

* Romans vii, S. S. f 1 C^r. vii. 15.^18. 

X \ Cor, vii. 
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'^wif«/' In bis epistle to the Ephesians, St. Paul 
descending to the duties of husbands and wives, thus 
emphatically speaks;^ '^ Men oug-ht to love their 
<^ wives, as their own bodies: He that loreth his wife, 
" loveth himself."— *<< A man shall leave his father and 
<^ his mother, and shall be joined unto his wife: And 
^^ they two shall be one flesh.*' To th« Hebrews says 
the Apostle : ** Marriage is honourable in all ; and the 
** bed andefiled : But whoremongers nsid adulterers God 
" will Jodge/'f Hear also what St. PeteiJ saith, him- 
self a married man : — ^^ Ye husbands, dwell with your 
<' wives, according to knowlege, giving honour onto the 
'< wife, as unto the weaker vessel, and as beiog heirs to- 
** gether of the grace of life.*' 

After all this accumulation of scriptural evidence, so 
decisive against |^e disruption of the bonds of >iredIock, 
shall the single expression Tropvsia (however construed) 
throw a shade over the question ? 

The best comment, however, on this disputed text, 
is the conduct of the primitive Christians. 

The first converts to Christianity had all things in 
common— alhbnt their wives.§ 

* Ephes. V. 22. t Heb. xlii. 4. 

X 1 Pet.iii. 1—7. 
^ See TcrtuU. Apol. c. 39. omnia indiscrcta apud nos, &'c. 
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In his famous letfer to Trajan, PJiny could not but 
describe the Christians, as " homioidium, aduiteriwm, 
'< fraudena, perfidiam et csetera scelera prohibentes."^ 
On the subject of divorce, a variety of laws were enacted 
by Augustus and his Pag^n successors : But far other 
were the laws of the Caesars and the laws of Christ.f 
And the institutes of the Christian Princes from Con- 
stantine to Justinian, appear to fluctuate in indecision ; 
having* respect, at one time, to the custom of the em- 
pire ; at another, to the wishes of the Church, j: If the 
earliest records of the nuptials of the Bntons, be, any 
way true, nothing less than the preaching of an Apostle 
could have been .powerful enough to reclaini them from 
the error of their ways.§ *' The intercommunity of 
'^ wives*' has been doubted as an historical fact. But 
they are no apocryphal writers who state it as notorious. 
The Pagan Britons had wives, I belteve, in common. 

Sec. ** all things (says he, speaking of the Christians) are in 
*• common among ns, except our wives." 

* Pliny speaks of adultery as of course ^^ a wickedness*'^> 
in the opinion of all the world. 

t A liae sunt leges Caesarnm, aliae Christi: Allud Pampni- 
anus, alind Pauhis noster praecipit. Jerom. torn. i. p. 298. 
Sclden, ux. Hebraic, lib. iii. c. 81. p. 847. 

X Amidst these laws we may observe : " The injured par^ 
*' was released from the bonds of marriage. But the of- 
fender, during life or a term of years, was disabled from a 
repetition of nuptials.*' See Selden's uxor Hebraica ii. 629— 
880>-aQdBlngham*s Christian Antiq. 1. xxii. . 

§ See Caesar p. 89— and Dio. p. 1087. 
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And it was only Christianity coald have worked such a 
wonderfal change in their morality, as seems to have 
taken place by almost a sndden revolution. It was only' 
the immediate influence of an Apostle preaching the 
Gospel — (probably St. Paul himself) could have rooted 
out so deep^ a crime, and have introduced chastity and 
fidelity to our island fathers. After '' the day had 
** dawned, and the day-star had arisen in their hearts," 
the Britons were^ ashamed of the dark infatuation in 
\khich they had been so long bewildered. In their 
marriages there was mutual faith — there was modesiy 
and decency. And a bride, found guilty of Any previous 
incontinence^ was dismissed to her friends^ with every 
circumstance of disgrace.f 

The Saxons punished adultery equally with mur"- 
der : They burned the woman, and gibbeted the maa^ 
over her ashes. And they punished fornication with 
considerable severity even by the tenour of their ancient 
constitutions.:}: In watching over feminine chastity, the 
eld law was so circumspect, that if any one*s wife 



* In 61 insan'ection . of Boadicia, The Gospel preached 
here before. See Euseb. Dem. Kvang. lib, iii. c. 7. Clem. 
Rom. £p. i. 8. 5. 

t Howel Dha. lib. ii. c. 1 . Not nnlike the wellknown copy- 
hold custom of the black ram, &c. 

t But Divorces were allowed by the Saxons at the plea- 
snre of the parties, as among the Britons before. See Tacit, 
de mor. Germ. c. lU. Ethelbert 1. 32-78. Edgar's Pen. 
Canon. C and 29. Gregory's dth resp9nse in Bede lib. i. c 27. 
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loissed ber way upon the road, it suffered npt another 
man to take her into his house, unless she was benighted 
and in danger of bein^ lost or drowned.* 

That the Churches held differe^it opinions on the 
subje ct of Divorce, is not to be dissembled. 

Yetihe Latin Church alwajs taught, that the bond 
of marriage would still spiritually subsist, in spite even 
of a legal divorce. f The council of Trent held the same 
doctrine: And our Church has continued to hold it* 
This is evidenced by our marriage-ritual in the Liturgy^ 
aud from the law and practice of the ecclesiastical courts; 
which, in cases of adultery grant a separation a mensa 
et toro, but no further relief. Nor can there be any dis- 
solution of the marriage-bond at common law. But 
ibunded upon the previous sentence of separation in the 
Ecclesiastical Court and on a vcrditt against the adulterer 
at common law, a Divorce may be brought about (and 
lan only be brought about) by the operation of an act 
of Parliament. Still the spiriiuai contract of marriage 
rtniains the same. Not even parliament can reach its 
religious obligation : Releasing the parties from their 



* Blackstone iv. 139. [edit. 8.] 

♦ Council of Trent. Sess. 24. Can. The knot of inarria|f« 
cannot be tmtted or iooseued on account of adultery. 'S^i- 
tiier of the parties though separated, can be married agaui ■ 
during the life of the olher.-* XUi* is our C auon Law, 
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ciyil engagement, they can do no more. Omnipotent 
as tbey have been deemed on earth, they must contem- 
plate, at an aweful distance, that authoritative annunci- 
ation: " What God hath joined, let no man p^it asunder.'** 

We cannot, therefou*, but conclude our disquisition, 

with the full conviction, that, though the laws of marri- 

age may have been somewhat relaxed, under certain 

circumstances, as yielding to the frailty of our common 

. nature, yet they are the laws of God, and the laws of 

* God are immutable — that (such was the indissolubility of 

the marripge-bond) not even the Fall of our first Parents^ 

through the seduction of the wife, could shake their 

union or separate them for a moment, (portentous as 

was the change which that Fall inevitably product^d ia 

their dispositions,, their inclinations, their habits and 

their prospects) — that the punishment of adultery from 

the earliest times down to the days of the Saxons, wa7 



* Ja;st as I had laid down the pea, taking up, by mere 
acident, the BaciXtk'oj' Awoov the book opened to the fol- 
lowing passage— Its coincidence with the subject, is striking. 
** Treat your wife (s^iys the R. Author) as the halfe ot your- 
" self. Make your body (no more yours, but properly hers) 
" common with none other."—" Have the King my' G. fa- 
" ther*s example before your eyes- who by his Adulterie 
" bred the wracke of his lawful daughter and heire— in be- 
" getting that bastard, who unnaturallie rebelled, and pro- 
" cured the ruine of his own Soveraigne and sister. And 
" what good her posteritie hat^i gotten sen syne, of some of 
" that unlawful generation, Bothwell his tre$icherous at- 
" tempts can beare witnessed' B. ii, p. 81,— [Duod. edit] 
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death, and death on the presumption of its almost 
equal criminality with murder ; and that, indeed, in 
the firs} ag'es of every country, the penalties, severe 
i& .man could inflict, were remitted only in proppr- 
tion as luxurious indulgencies smothered up or weak- 
ened the moral sense and feeling. 

In this country there are punishments — * I will not 
enquire with a venerable commentator, why they are in 
a great measure, suspended ? But 1 would raiher appeal 
to ^^ the moral sense and' feeling*'' — in many points 
^cute — in many points so tremulously delfcate, that we . 
should deem it a most awakened conscientiousness. 

Admitting even that the marriage-compact is not 
' so inviolably sacred, as the Holy Scripture represent 
it (and the voice of almost every age and country in ac- 
cordance with the scriptures) — ^is the vow (let me ask) 
is the vow, which, as united in matrimony, we vow in 
the sight of Omniscience, to be regarded as nothing ? 
Pledged as we are to live together, and mutually to as- 
sist and to console each other, through all the changes 
and chances of life — pledged as we are, if God vouch- 
safe to us so inestimable a blessing — to see our <' chil- 



* I need scarcely observe, that it has been lately proposed 
to the legislature, to take such measures as may prevent th« 
offending party from marrying with the companiOB of her 
" crime. 
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♦' dren christianly and virtuously brought up to His ' 
** praise" and His '* honour;" is it p^ossibIe,> that we 
can advert to the state of society and manners, and mis- 
take the varnish of corruption for the lustre of refinement? 
Is it possible that we can meet without disgust *' the eyes" 
^' of the libidinous, full ofadultery" which *' cannot cease 
**fr<)ixi sin ?" Too numerous, I fear, are they (not among 
the higher ranks only) who have abandoned themselves to 
debauchery. It is not a temporary excess of enjoyment, 
of which we complain. It is not tiie luxury of the sensesg 
occasionally indulged beyond the limits of moderation. 
It is a dissolute course. It is a series of immoralities 
perseveringly and triumphantly exhibited. To have 
free scope for the gratification of his appetites, the vo- 
luptuary, for awhile at least, conforms himself to the fash- 
ion of the day ; which is to laugh at the matrimonial 
connexion; to ridicule the domestic endearments as 
poor contemptible insipidities. But every wise and 
good man, who hath entered into the marriage-state, 
must know, how invaluable are the blessings which the 
liberline despises, vrhiie in pursuit of inordinate plea- 
sure— -must feel the striking contrast between the 
fiushesof lustful passion, and the pure sentiment of con- 
jugal love — the suspicions and the jealousies that attend' 
a compact, the result of sensual inclination, and the con- 
fidence of a friendsh ip the most perfect upon earth— 
the dissolution of a lawless connexion as soon as *' the 
*< evil days Shall come,*' and the ties of a sacred union 
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drawn closer by trouble and by time ;— on the one hand, 
^yery shadow of affection vanished when youth and 
beauty are no more ; — on the other, the teuderest soli- 
citude in sickness, and in old age the, comforts of that 
society which the consciousness of a life of love endean 
to memory ! Yet the indulgence of the sensualist does 
not terminate here. Though hostile to the laws and the 
religion of his country^ his amours of this character, 
are almost innocent, in comparison with those adulterous 
arrangements, of which the annals of the fashionable 
. world present us with a long and melancholy series. 
Even when adultery has been accompanied with the 
basest infringement of all the laws of hospitality— with 
the most villainous contempt for the easy trusting confi- 
dence of a generous heart ; we may have seen it pass 
off with very superficial marks of disapprobation, and 
noticed as a mere venial transgression. It was observed 
by a moralist* of a former age, that " though adultery 
<<'be equally criminal in either sex, because the obliga- 
*Mion to fidehty between the man and the woman,' is 
*' reciprocally the same, and the violation of it must 
** consequently incur the same degree of guilt ; yet it 
^< is more shameful in the woman, because it is com- 
'* mitted against the rules of a more reserved and virtu- 
" ous education" — let me add, against the natural de- 
cency and modesty of the sex. . But now alas ! — from 

* Dr. Delaney. See his Sermons on the Relative Duties.^ 
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the contagion of too many public seminaries where tf 
regard for religion is scarcely affected, and we percei?e 
only the semblance of morality ; — ^and (what is far 
worse) from the baleful inflaence of maternal example,— * 
the female sex very early in life, lose the amiable sense 
of delicacy, and imbibe the p<nson of corruptfoa. 

|f, to close aU, we withdraw our attention from such 
spectacles and such scenes, to the virtues and comforts 
of domestic life^— 'especially as illustrated in the fair ex« 
ample of an amiable and religious female«— »if, in con« 
sequence of an innocent attachment early formed, we 
observe the married couple mutually satiified in such a 
society as the tumult of dissipation could never reae& 
or disturb—'if we notice in the wife the rational and 
pleasing companion, whose countenance owes its finest 
expression to sense and sensibility — if we equally ap* 
plaud disci etion and benevolence in her exertions to con- 
sult her husband* s ease and welfare— if, in opposing 
her own opinions to her husband*s, we always hail her 
meekness and her dididence — if, in all her actions influ- 
enced by religion, we perceive her anxiety to inspire 
her husband with that spirit of piety so congenial with 
the female mind — if, as a mother, we see her delighted . 
in suckling ^^ith the milk of her own bosom a babe, per- 
haps endeared to her by manifold sufferings for its sake 
^f, in watching over her children from infancy to 
youth, and training them up in the paths of righteous** 
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nes«, we are struck with the most interesting proofs of 
her kind assiduity and affection — ^if, in the regulation of 
her household,* we discern, in the mistress, oeiconom j 
without meanness, and regularity without preciseness— 
if— in all these points-— we see the apostolical injunc- 
tion exemplified ; and, if, on a more extensive survey, 
we witness many instances of so beautiful a picture ;-^ 
we shall have cause to bless the moment, when God 
formed woman from the man and pronounced them to* 
be one flesh— we shall have cause to triumph in the 
hour, when our Saviour restored that union to its origi-» 
u^l integrity— we khall have abundant cause to rejoice 
in those laws of our country » which recognize the insti- 
tution of marriage in. all its dignityi and protect it, in 
all its purity. • 



"♦ « I will that the ynoiii^er wemea parry, 
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STATE OF THE SOVIm, 
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SECTION I. 



1. X HAT the human I'eins: consists of a Body 
and a Soul, the one material, the other immaterial, and 
that on their separation by Dath, the Soul — the im- 
^natvrial substance— exists, and r'uniiiues to exist, though 
the Qpdy be resoived into its original dust ; — seems an 
opinion entertaineii from the earliest times in almost 
cyery country of the world,* 

And as the Soul could scarcely be conceived to ex- 
ist without locality, the notion was not less prevalent, 

i 

• Cicero aays, that all nations, from all antiquity, agreed 
in the persuasion that the Soul exbted after death. Tuicw 
DUpot. p. 27. Edit. Davies. 
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that on their separation by D ath, the Sou] — the im- 
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that some place had been assigned for its habitation, or 
that there was a mansion prepared for disembodied SouW 

This place (lo *' mortal eyes invisible") was so much 
in the contemplation of the common mind, that its divi- 
sion into two distinct abodes — for the Good and for th^ 
Bad — hath been almost every where received as a sub- 
ject of rational belief: — a persuasion that carried with 
it the doctrine of rewards and punishments* 

According to Plutarch,* the Egyptians called the 
subterranean place whither the souls of men were con- 
ducted after death, Amenthes. 

And '' it is an old opinion" (says Plato) that the 
souls of men pass fiom earth to Hades. "f 

It is to such simple ideas that we should carefully 
eontine our view, lest we resort to notions which had 
their origin in philosophical speculation. 

And, whilst we advert to the Hades of the Greek 
and Roman Poesy, it is far from our intention to exhibit 
the picture of a Tartarus or an Elysium. 

* Plut. de Isid. p. S62, Edit. Franc. 1010 fol. 
t Phaed. Sect. 13. 
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'' We wduld merely assert, that those sfmple ideas 
were diffused. universal ly : And, after havingf traced 
Ibem among the most polished people to remote anti- 
quity, we should recognize them at the present day 
•renin the religion of the untutored Indian. 

« 

2. Whether these notions (which were adopted as 
oatlines not only of Philosophical systems but of Poetic 
portraits) were priniarily derived from reason and fancy, 
or owed their currency to oral tradition as deduced from 
the primitive ages, is a question of no trivial moment. 

That they were neither the conclusions of human 
wisdom, nor the product of imagination, 'is almost evi- 
(lent from their universality. 

M^hat may haire been the fuj^damental or distinguish- 
ing principle of one philosophicial sect, has very seldom 
b«en embraced by another .* And its influence over the 
multitude has never been extensive or permanent. 

Nor can we think, that the first elements of a popu- 
lar cr^d, are, in any instance, attributable to poetic in- 
vention ; though the Poets may have dressed it up in a 
variety of fiction, and embellished it with a colouring 
not its own. 

It should seem, then^ that we must look, for the 

a 2 
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< "» 

source of these opinions — perhaps to the Patriarchal 
age— ^perhaps to the times immediately after Uie Fall. 

That, at so early a period, Man nas not abandoned 
to doubt and conjecture respecting his station in this 
world a:* connected with another, bat that he was .fa- 
voured with some instruction from Heat en on the sub* 
ject of his future destiny ; — is extremely probable, if not 
certain ; as his duties could only be defined aud deter* 
mined by such know lege. 

If created for this life only— if he had no object of 
pursuit beyond the grave;— his wishes, bis desires, hit 
motives oi action must have widely ditfered from those 
which influence the heir of immortality. ^ 

That Man, as he died in Adam, was made alive m 
Christ — tlxat, as before, so after the Fall, his iitate upon 
earth was probationary, — that, after a season, his ]ivin|^ 
Soul, disunited from his perishing body, should abide, 
for a while, in some appointed place, and thence called 
forth to judgment, should answer for the things done ii| 
that body ; — was, perhaps, a necessary communication* 
But very little additional information was probably* in 
the first instance, vouchsafed. Simplicity is more con« 
sistent with truth, than amplification, descriptioo^or^^* 
tail^ and makes a mere lasting impression. . 
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On these few important facts, the primeval Religion 
of Ihe couDtiies seems to have been founded. 

Through Abraham, in parliculary this Religion was 
disseminated amongst the Gentiles. The descendants 
of Abraham were numerous as '* the stars of Heaven,*' 
** or as the sands upon the sea-shore.** The Ara- 
bians, sprung from Lis son Ishmael, to this very hour 
revere his memory : and the Persians have some relics 
of his Religion, 

But, perhaps, the truths we have in view, were not 
merely traditional. 

11 is likely, that written documents, to the same ef- 
fect, were preserved by a succession of Gentile Pi iests 
and Prophets, and through their hands were brought 
down from ancient times to the blessed era, when *Mife 
** and immortality'' were displayed in full splendour. 
The Sibylline books, derived from the first ages, con- 
tained tne doctrine of the immortality of the Soul, and 
probably some notices of the place whither it was con- 
veyed immediately after death. To that place the 
Cumsean Sibyl was supposed, we know, to conduct 
^oeas. . 

I 

8. In these preliminary observations, we would 'in- 
timate little more^ than that the ideas of mankind in ge- 
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jieraly respecting the existence of the disembodied Spi- 
rit, and the place of its existence, however refined. upon 
by Pliilosophy or decorated by Poetry, wtre originally . 
suggested by Kevelation. 

]t was not for the most sagacious to find out-— for 
the wisest to determine the nature of Man : it was not 
for the keenest eye to penetrate the world of Spirits. 
Nor could fancy* have laboured to any purpose, without 
some basis on which to raise her visionary structure. 

But let us have recourse to the sacred Scriptures* 

There is little doubt, that the Sheol of the Hebrews 
means the place of " invisibility" — ^the place appointed 
. fur/ the babitatioii oi incorporeal beings or of separate 
Souls, iu the interval between death and the general re- 
surrection. And the expression often occurring in the 
Old Testiiment, that they were *' gathered to their Fa- 
thers" or to '^ their people," is supposed to intimate, that 
they were departed to SheoL *' The Lord said unto 
•* Abram : thou shalt go to <i\\y Fathers in peace."* 
•' And Abraham, was gathered unto his people.-"f He 
passed into the state of the dead, following his deceased 
ancestors. Isaac, also, ^ gave up the ghost, and died, 
*' and was gathered unto his people."J ** And Jacob 

• Pen. XV. 15. t xxv. \0. % xxxv. SO* 
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*' yielded up the ghost, and was gathered unto his peo- 
ple.'** Of Ishmael it is, also, said, that '< he was ga- 
•* thered to his people." And so, of Aaron. And of 
Moses himself: *' Thou shalt be gathered to thy peo- 
** pie, as Aaron thy brother was gathered,"f 

That ** to be gathered to their fathers," was merely 
to be carried to their faoiily-sepulchres, is so jejune a 
sense, that the more enlightened mind at once rejects it. 
But it is every way unsatisfactory. On considering 
ibis meaning more narrowly, we shall deem it perfectly 
inadmissible. Immediately aftfer Abraham, for instance, 
«* gave up the ghost," and " was gathered unto his peo- 
ple"— his sons '' Isaac and Ishmael bnried him in the 
*' cave of Machpelah, in the field of Ephron." His 
S(;fi/ had departed "in peace" to Sheol— where ** all his 
*' fathers were :" And his ^oc/y was deposited by the 
piety of his survifing sons, in tb e sepulchral cavern of 
Machpelah. The common sense of the illiterate, and 
the learning of the best informed, if free from prejudice 
and accompanied with modesty and candour, must alike 
revolt frpm the comment which would take up the whole 
text, as a periphrasis expressing no more than that '* the 
•* Patriarch was buried" — especially when it is recol- 
lected that the discriminating features of the historical 
Scriptures are brevity and simplicity, 

* Gen. xlix. SS.. . t Num. xxxi. 2. Peut xxxii. 6%, 
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It is more particularly worthy of obeervatioD, that 
the good king Josiah* was told — '* because thiue heart 
was tender, and thou hast humbled thy self before the 
" Lord, 1 will gather thee unto thy fathers.""' We here 
perceive the promise of a blessing in recotnpense for his 
'tenderness of heart, and his humiliation before the Lord. 
Can we, therefore, concepre, that to be ** gathered unto 
his fathers,*' was, simply, to die — was, simply, to be 
buried ? To be cut off in the yery prime of life — ^al the 
moment when his people were threatened with destruc- 
tion—was this a meet recompenser, or any recompense 
at all, for his exemplary virtues? Assuredly, ** to be 
** gathered to his fathers,*' was to be carried, a disem- 
bodied spirit — a spirit disengaged from its frail tene- 
ment of dust— to the souls of his ancestors — to be re- 
moved from a scene of distraction and ruio, to a seilt of 
rest and of security. And though he was afterwards 
slain by the sword, it was predicted, that he should 
*l die in peace"—- doubtless, not the quiet of a grave 
that reeked with human carnage, but the '< Peace of 
God ;" the repose of those who enjoy the divine favoiir 
in the invisible world. 

In that sublime passage of Isaiahf where they who 
had been the sovereigns of the earth are represented as 
rising from their thrones to meet the King of Babylon^ 

f 2 Kings xxii. 19. 80. t xiv. 9. 
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we clearly reco^foize the Sheol — in the popular belief at 
least-— the reg'ion of departed spirits. ** Sheol, from 
** beueatb) is moved for thee, to meet thee at thy com* 
" iDg. It stirreth up the Dead for thee-^even the chief 
OBes of the earth* It hath raiaed up from therr thrones 
''all the kings of the nations. ^411 they shall speak aud 
'< aay unto thee t Art thou become like uid t How art 
** tbon fallen from UeaveOi Lucifer I iou of tb« 
u murniug I"— 

It is the^^^e Sheol that the prophet Hoaea* apo8<r 
tropbizes, when be exclaims : ** grave i I will be tbf 
<* destruction.'* And that part of Sheo/, which the 
P&aimist calla '' the nethermost bell,*' seems to belier^ 
4e$ig4iated.'|i 

With the writers of the New Testament, the Sheol 
iivas the Grecian Hades. And it is evident, that in our 
Saviour's time, there obtained a more disci imiuating 
idta of the intenuediate state--<-of the habitations of thei^ 
Good at once happy after death— H)f the Bad at once 
miserable. 

In conformity with this persuasion, onr Lord relate, 
the parable of «* the Rich Man" and ** Lazarus." The 
jSoul of Lazarus bad been ** carried by angels into ^6ra« 

» xiii. 14. t P|i. 8$. 19. 
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" hanCs bosom,*^ *• The Rich Man" beheld Lazarus 
** afar off:'* And between the abodes of these two cha- 
racters was fixed a " great guff** that was for ever 
impassable. The bosom of Abraham was the Paradise 
of the Penitent Thief and of St. Paul And (in the 
language of the Pniphet Joel,* " the garden of Eden"— 
in that of £zekiel,t << the garden of God'*) Paradise 
was conceived to be a place of innocence and pleasure ; 
such as was Adam's, at his creation. Applied, there- 
fore, to the state of the separate Soul, Paradise must in- 
timate a gi-eat degree of happiness; and a heavenly Pa* 
radise, still greater felicity. 

In the mean time, the Spirits of the wicked go dowa 
into Gehenna ; and Paradise, though afar off, is repre- 
sent^ as iu full prospect of Gehenna, 

Not that the exact situation of the Sbeol or the Hades • 
is ascertainable. To wave, therefore, a question, whicn 
would only tend to perplex the subject, it is more to oxSt 
purpose to observe, that in the division of Sheol or 
Hades, the terms denoting the abode of the good, con- 
vey images of positive happiness, and so of the wicked^ 
positive misery. 

Whence we have at once a picture of the conditioa 
or character of the Soul after death • 

* ii. 9. t zxxi. d. 9. 



SECTION II. 

1, xJF the condition or character of the Sonl after 
death, in the opinion of the Heathen, I shall mentipii 
one or two particulars only, sufficient to shew, that it 
vas always supposed to retain, at least, a consciousnesi 
»f its own identity. 

There were, indeed, a few philosophers who affirmed^ 
bat as the human soul had originally emanated from 
lie Deity, so was it finally absorbed in the Deity again : 
knd there were others who maintained, that it perished 
rith the body. But the popular belief, unquestionably, 
ras, that the deceased were conducted to mansions of 
tappiness or misery, retaining all their propensities and 
acuities and affections. 

And that the Spirits in Hades, once acquainted upom 
iarth, were able to recognize each other, and were even 
nteiested in the transactions of their earthly friends, 
;eems to have gained equal credit with polite and bar- 
>arous nations. 

« 

In. the philosophical mind of Plato, the Tirtuous and 
lie vicious in Hades, had all their moral consciousness 
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and character— had the purity of innocence still spotl&s 
<— the stain of ^ilt indelible : And the assassin is ex- 
hibited in agony, soliciting pardon from the victim of his 
passions, yi^ith ceaseless importunities. 

It were easy to a'ccnmnlate instances, from the Pa- 
gsm poetry, of human attributes and affections, as trans- 
lated from earth to Hades« 

Of his victorious champions* Pindar sings— -"'that 
** iheir ancestors' in Hades would rejoice to hear of the 
** laurels they had won, 
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It was the prayer of Penelope,f " to be released 
^* from the bonds of life, that she might go to Hades, 
** and there again meet her Ulysses." And, what passed 
in the Elysian interview between iEneas and his father 
Anchises, can leave no doubt of the supposed continaitj 
of the SouFs existence and its identity of character. 

Of a general resurrection and final judgment, if there 
had been any traditional ideas, as transmitted from the 
primitive ages, every trace of such ideas among the 
Gre< ks and the Romans was obliterated. The great 
obstacle to conversion with St. Paul's audience at Athens/ 

* Qtt Pind. Olymp. 8. CI. 14. Nem. 4. 
t Odys, V. »0. 
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the doctrine of the resarrection. Not that the 
Athenian sophists or the Athenian populace disbelieved 
tbe existence of the Soul. But they mocked at the 
noti«D t>f a body raised again. And,^ '< how are the 
•* Dead raised up? with what body do they come ?" — 
said ihe {leople of Corinth. " How can disembodied 
♦* Spirits now in Hades, be again invested with bodies ?" 
This, indeed, is of little consequence to our argument. 
Nor doth it avail us to notice the Pagan opinions of the - 
state of the Soul after death, any further than as they may 
illustrate the position, that all mankind, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, concurred in the belief of the Soul's sensibility 
and consciousness as an incorporeal substance — a belief 
to be referred (like that of the souPs locality in Hades) 
to their first progenitors, and, therefore, probably de- 
rived from the fountain of Truth. 

2. In opening again the sacred volume, our curiosity 
will not be gratified in the enquiry, where or " what. 
** shall we be ?*' — if we expect plain intimations or 
exact descriptions. 

Yet Scripture hath revealed much in coincidence 
with the general sense and feeling of mankind — in terms, 
1 think, sufficiently express and clear, to discredit some 
prevailing theories, which I shall briefly state, before I 

*1 Cor. XV. 35, 
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come tQ what I consider the genuine doctrine — suffici- 
ently express and clear, to discountenance, for instance, 
the notion of the SouPs being for awhile extinguiahedt 
or of its being suffered to drop into a temporary annihi- 
lation — sniFiciently express and clear, to confute every 
argument in favour even of its sleep or insensibility. 

They who think, that the Soul can have no consci- 
ousness after death, or (in other words) acquiesce in the 
melancholy idea of its extinction, seem to have been too 
conversant with the dogmas of materialism. In a ]ivin|^ 
state (they tell us) our perceptions depend on the organs 
of sense.* The organs of sense, of course, perish with 
the body. With the body, therefore, the perceptions 
must perish. But, supposing that an immaterial perci- 
pient principle cannot exist, we ask, ** what becomes of 
" the intelligent principle? May we not contemplate in 
•* the Sonl the energies of pure intelligence ?" The 
persons, however, to whom 1 allude, would insinuate, 
that the Soul was created for the body and the body for 
the Soul — that, as before our birth, the Soul had no 
conscious subsistence, so, after death, it would retain 
none — add that its consciousness and personality can 

* Tlie modern Theory of the Materialists has been entirely 
cvertorned by reasonings from facts — from experience. See 
•* Memoirs of the Lit. and Phil. Society of Manchester"— Vol. 
jv. for a valuable Paper of Dr. Ferriar, proving by evidence 
apparently complete and indisputable, that every part of the 
Brain has been injured without affecting the act of thought. 
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•nly be restored at the moment of its reunion with the 
body. But, surely, the Sours activity, — its energies 
continued whilst the body is motionless in sleep — should 
point out the improbability of its annihilation whilst the 
body is motionless in death. Its independence on the 
corporeal frame should seem to result from its very na- 
ture and essence. .« a 

The main argument with others who would throw the 
Son] into sleep, is deduced frcm prehiiscs which we iu 
conjmoQ acknowledge. 

In the pr^ent life, it has been insisted on, we are 
placed in a state of probation, to be judged hereafter iic»r 
the things done in the body. On the dissolution of the 
union between the Soul and the body, a period is put to this 
moral responsibility. All moral action, therefore, — as 
superfluous or hardly practicable where the tests of vir- 
tue are no more — hath necessarily ceased. And moral 
energies are scarcely conceivable without moral action : 
nor intellectual energies, without the moral. From this 
suspence^ therefore, of its faculties! and affections, the 
inference is, that the Soul must sink into a state of in- 
sensibility. This insensibility, it seems, is synonymous 
with sleep. But they are not always used as convert- 
ible terms, since to relieve the dreariness of sleep — to 
clistinguish it from that << long unbroken sleep,*' over 
which the plaintive poet poured hi& tears of elegy, 

H 2 
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there are some, whose (ancy has enlivened it with dreams 
and with visions. 

With respect to this reasoning, I nvust observe, that 
though with the termination of a life of trial, all moral 
accountability must have an end, and consequently all 
rao*al action, yet it by no means follows that moral ener- 
gies must cease, — much less intellectual. That neither 
moral nor intellectual energies can exist without moral 
action, as involving moral responsibility, is^ doubtless, a 
gratuitous assumption. 

In support, however, of the notion of the SouKs sleep 
between death and the resurrection, the Aillowing texts- 
have, among others, been adduced or aI1iuk«Mo — in aa 
instance or two, we must own, with a speciousu^ss ra- 
ther imposing. In the last verse of the 17th Psalm » 
where David is supposed to allude to that expectation of 
eternal happiness, in which the Just rejoice, we have 
apparently an intimation of the sleep of the Soul. *' As 
*' for me, ] will behold thy face in righteousness .* I 
*' shall be satis6ed, when 1 awake, with thy likeness.'* 
In the book of Daniel, we are told, that '* some shall 
*' awake to everlasting contempt.'** And our Saviour 
himself said: '^ Lazarus sleepeih : But 1 will go, that I 
** may awake him out of sleep. "f 8o, in the Acts of 

* xii. 6. t John xi. IK 
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ike Apostles, ** Stephen* fell asleep*' — !n the first epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, ** part remain, bat some are 
** fallen asleep"f— " then Ibey which are fallen asleep 
*' io Christ*'— and in the first epistle to the Tliessalu- 
nians— *>;^ ^* 1 would not have you to be io^orant con- 
** ceming them which are asleep." In the same man- 
ner, St. Peter ;§ ^« Since the Fathers fell asleep." But 
I need not multiply texts which are ail but softer modes 
of -expressing the death of the body. The most en- 
lightened critics have received them as such : and 
though a solitary text may, here and there, seem appli- 
cable to the Soul ; 3'et taken together, they carry their 
own meaning with them, I think, to a degree of self- 
evidence. 



^?^t is time, then, to direct our attention to that 
more rational and more scriptural doctrine, that the 
Soul, in its separate state, retains its personality and 
conscioHsness — and perhaps, possesses a more enlarged 
capaciti/j and a livelier apprehension in its recollec- 
tions and anticipations, and a keener sense of happiness 
or misery, as admitted to spiritual communications, or 
as excluded from all intercourse with Heaven. These 
positions may be maintained, I think, on the firm ground 
of scriptural authority. 

* vii. 60. t XV. 6—18. 

i iv. 13. % n.Epist. iU.4. 

n 3 
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But, before vie advert to Sacred Writ, let us, for « 
moment^ recur to tN nature, and attributes <^ the Sou); 

We may first observCj then, (in order to carry in©ur 
minds a clear idea of the term) that consciousness seems 
1o imply that power by. which we are assured of our 
existence, or capable of recog^nizing our own actions. • 

And what» indeed, can give the Soul identity 9 if by 
death deprived of consciousness ? We can form no imh 
lion of matter, without figure or extension : And if we 
take consciousness from Spirit, we reduce it to inanity. 
] f consciousness were suspendt^d, tho Soul would be 
*' Jess than nothing: and vanity,'* till that consciousness 
were restored, if ceasing with regard to ^he past, i|^x- 
isted only in respect to the futuie,«uoh existence would 
be the existence of a new ereat^*e« 

If the Soul, then, possess its. consciousness, it must 
necessarily possess its former self: And its former self 
must include its memory, its reasou> its imagination^its 
affections. 

To the memory wiUai^ appeal be made on that day, 
when we shall be called to an account " for the things 
*^ done in the body" — ^when we shall be called to an ac- 
count " for every idle word." To our sense of right 
and wrong, to our recognizance of our own morality^ to 
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oar lienerolent affections, to our recollection, in truth, 
of our former se^reBj will tlMit aweful appeal be made f 
And will an appeal be made to facnlties and feelings 
which BO longer exist ? To remore this difficulty, a 
conjecture has been offered which puzzles the question, 
I thiak, instead of furnishing a satisfactory solution. 
F«r the express purpose of that appeal to memory and 
to oonscieoce, the intellectual light which bad been put 
«iil by Death, shall^ it seems, be rekindled at the day of 
retributioii, and, after the Judgment, be again extin- 
guished* Sorely, such a proceiss must be incompatible 
with that Riinplicity «f design which is erery where con- 

^picooas in the system of Creation. 

. ' . . . • ■ 

That the Soul will retain its attributes after death, 
all but materialists would infer, also, from thef apparent 
independence of its thinking faculty upon matter, — from 
the T«ry nature of the human mind— *from its vastcapa- 
city-^lrom the vai-iety and rapidity of its operations— 
— -frono itB intelleetna}, its spiritual acquirements that 
kare at an immeasurable distance the care of our bodies 
or the calls of soeiety-^and from its continued progress 
towards perfection, and the impossibility of its ever 
reaching'lbe objects of its restless pursuit. On such a 
view; can we await the stroke of death with patience and 
resignation, if we think the stroke of death will instan** 
taneously destroy our consciousness ? 
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Again, we are not aware, that there is a single in- 
stance in all nature; in which the impressions of in- 
stinct are observable, without some corresponding^ end. 
Every htmian being has, indisputably, a passion for 
long life ; a passion which prevails to the very last, in 
the aged, the feeble, and the dying. We dread extinc- 
tion : we tremble at annihilation. Was this uncon- 
querable instinct implanted in man for no possible end ? 
Hath God for no purpose, but for useless anxiety and 
pain, impressed on him a desire to live,— a desir^, as 
forcible as Conscience— as inextinguishable as the sense 
of moral rectitude ? Under all these circumstances, can 
we think, that we shall fall as into nothing, bereft of all 
sensation, almost as soon as brought into being ? Shall 
we no sooner look around us» than be remanded, poor 
abortive intelligencies ! into non-existence ? 

To state the question in a less startling manner 
(though sufficiently repulsive to our feelings) — shall the 
Soul, arrested in its course of liveliness and activity — a 
course at most of '* threescore years and ten*'— drop 
down at once into sleep, and for thousands of years lie 
buried in oblivion ? Such a chasm between death and 
the resurrection to judgment, must have a dispiriting^ 
influence on the moral conduct^o say nothing of 
intellectual exertion. 

r — 

X 

We may still ask, in pursuance of the argument^ 
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yvhetice. those attributes of the Soul, which have, so 
much in themselves, the evidence of immortality ?— 
Whence, but from God? Whence, but from Him, who 
** formed man of the dust of the ground" — who, making 
man " after His own likeness, breathed into his nostrils 
*^ the breath of life — and man became a living Soul ?" 
*^ As I live (saith the Lord God) all Souls are mine !"* — 
Thus of divine origin, the Sou^ stands related to the 
Soui^ce of its existence ; and can only be perfectly happy 
tvhen reunited with God — ^when ** the new man shall bt 
renewed in knowlege after Jtbe image of Him that ere- 
" ated him."f — SSprungfrom " the Living God," there- 
fore, the Soul must li?e. 

But, on a closer inspection of the Bible, we shall 
there discover no unequivocal proof of the truths we 
have maintained, if we look toiha Patriarchiy to Moses, 
to our Blessed Lord, to St. Stephen, to St. Paul, and 
to St. John. 

The Patriarchs, whose death resembled a quiet sleep, 
were, doubtless, persuaded, that they were still to live, 
with all the consciousness of their identity : It would, 
otherwise^ be difficult to account for the tranquillity of 
their expiring moments. 

* EzekleJ 18. t Colossiaas iii. 10. 
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And we see McNses commanded to go up into a noan* 
tain and " die.*' And " he went up," and " died 
** there."* The simplicity of this transaction, is won- 
derful. The case of Moses, indeed, merits our particu- 
lar consideration. The Lord hadsaid unto him : " Thou 
•*8balt not go over Jordan." Yet to all Israel, who 
were on the point of passing the river to the land of pro- 
mised pleasure, he cried : «* O that they were wise- 
that they would understand this — that they would con- 
sider their latter end !" And his admonitions and in- 
ttructions to his people, all argue a most disinterested 
mind — a mind, that in the annals of Spartan or of Ro- 
man patriotism has no parallel. It is such an absorp- 
tion of self in the feeling for others, that we should 
deem it perfectly unnatural, and rather admire than ap- 
plaud it, could we conceive that, in his idea, " man*s 
*' life on earth" was the termination of his prospects. 
No sooner had '^ ht made an end of the words of exhor- 
" tation,'* than " the Lord spake uuto Moses, saying: 
<< Get thee up into this mountain Abarim, unto mount 
<^ Nebo, which is in the land of Moab, that is over 
<< a^i'ainst Jericho; and behold the land of Canaan which 
•* I give unto the childrea of Israel for a possession. 
" And die in the mount whither thou goest up, and bo 
« gathered unto thy people ; as Aaron thy brother died 
" in mount Hqr, and was gathered unto his people : — 

* Peut. xxxii. 50. xxxiv. 5 
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'^ Because ye trespassed against me among the children 

" of Israel at the waters of Meribab-Kadesh, in the 

'* wilderness of Zin ; because ye sanctified me no€ ia 

*' the midst of the children of Israel. Yet thou shall 

*' see the land before thee ; but thou shaJt not go thi- 

** ther, unto the land which I give the children of Israel/' 

Yet, blessing the twelve ti-ibes, he cried :♦ "None is 

** like unto the God of Jeshurun — the eternal God is 

" thy refuge — He shall thrust out the enemy from be- 

" fore thee ! Israel then shall dwell in safety ; the 

" fountain of Jacob shall be upon a land of corn and 

** wine ! His heaven shall drop down dew." ** Happy 

" art thou, O Israel! O people saved by tht Lord— the 

** shield of thy help — ^^the sword of thine excdience !" — 

And " Moms went up into the mountain of Nebo. And 

** the Lord shewed hire all the land of Gilead, and the 

** land of Judah, and the city of the Palm-trees — ^the 

** land (saith the Lord) which I sware unto Abraham, 

" unto Isaac, and unto Jacob— saying : 1 will give it 

" unto thy seed. I caused thee to see it with thine 

** eyes; but thou sfaalt not go over thither. So Moses, 

<* the servant of the Lord, died there." Cat off, then, 

from the land of promise, what was his hope in death ? 

«* His eye was not dim: Nor was his natural f 09 ce 

** abated." The simple narrative needs no comment : 

The conclusion from such premises, is obvious and ir** 

• xxxiii. 26-29. 
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resistable. If, indeed, at the commencement of his mis- 
sion, our great legislator fiad understood the expression : 
*' I am the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and th« 
" God of Jacob*'* —-in the sense annexed to it, after- 
wards, by our Saviour himself — if he had conceived, 
that the God who addressed him, was ^* not the God of 
*^ the dead but of the living" — of Abraham and his de- 
cendants all alive in their disembodied state — ^then was 
his hope full of immortality. But, on this point, we are 
not left to arguments deduced from probabilities, or to 
reasoning, however convincing. 

We know, on the best authority, that not only Mo- 
ses, but all the Patriarchs <^ died in faith^ as seeing^ 
Him who is invisible."f And we know more. Among 
" the Spirits of just men made perfect,** Moses was, 
indisputably, one. In the scene of the Transfiguration, 
we see Moses and Elias conversing with Christ ^* There 

appeared Elias with Moses: And they were talkwjg 

with Jesus.":J: Their appearing and their t7an»Afit^ 
on a sudden are remarkable. '** And suddenly when 

the disxiples looked round about, they saw no man 

any more, save Jesus.** 









Adverting to our Saviour, we shall see, that his in- 
structions to his twelve disciples, his Parable of the rich 

* ExQd. Ui. «• t Heb. xi. lS-r27 t Mark ix. 4. 
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miLD and Lazarus, his restoration of Lazarus to life, and 
his words and actions from the time of his crucifixion 
to that of his resurrection, will all unite in confirming 
our decision on this momentous subject. 

In his instructions to his twelve disciples— ^* Fear 
^' not," said our Saviour, " them that kill the body, but 
*« are not able to kiil the Soul,'* And in a parallel 
pa&sage,-«*' Be not afraid of them that kill the body, 
" and after that, have no more that they can doJ*^ Is 
it possible to conceive a plainer intimation than this^ 
that the Soul dies not with the body ? 

f our Saviour had any design in the Parable of the 
rich man,* it was certainly meant to suggest to us, that 
the souls of men after death, exist in distinct habitations 
—that they are in a state of happiness or misery as re- 
sulting from th€ unalterable nature of their moral cha- 
racters — that, with their moral characters, they possess 
their discriminating sentiments and passions, and that 
they retain the memory of their earthly transactions 
and connexions. In that part of Hades allotted to the 
wicked, " the rich man lift up his eyes, and seeing 

r 

^^ Abraham afar'off,.and Lazarus in his bosom, cried 

-^^ and said : Father Abraham 1 have mercy on me, and 

*^ send Lazarusj that he may dip the tip of his finger 

* Luke xvi. 19. 
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^* in \rater, and cool my tongue — fpr 1 am tormented in 
" this flame. And Abraham said: Son! Remtmherl 
•* (a sad appeal to memory) — remember, that tlioir, in 
** Ihy life-time receivedst thy good things, and likewise 
•^ Lazarus, evil things" — Then he said : " I pray thee, 
'* Father ! that thou wouldst send him to my father^s 
*' house — for I have five brethren, that he may testify 
** unto them ; lest they, also, come into ihis place of tor- 
** ment.'* We may, also, observe that the happinesi^ or 
misery of disembodied Souls, is enjoyed or suffered in 
society. Whilst the rich man shares, no doubts with 
others, the torments of Gehenna, Lazarus rests from his 
troubles, on the bosom of Abraham. It is thus the 
righteous <^ sii down with Abraham, Isaac, ^nd Jacob, 
*' in the Kingdom of Heaven.* 

In the incident of another Lazarus,f when Jesus 
stood at the mouth of the cave, where the body of his de- 
ceased friend had lain four days, and cried with a lond 
voice : ** Lazarus ! come forth !" — and when, obedient 
to tfie almighty summons, the deceased walked out of 
the sepulchre ; — let us observe his^friends who had seen 
him expire, and who had bewailed hisr death with unaf- 
fect^ sorrow : And let us not overlook his enemies who, 
conspiring against our Lord, had assembled on the spot 
to detect, if possible, an imposture, but who, from evi- 

* Matthew viii 11. t John xv. S5, CO. 
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deuce too powerful to be any JoDger resisted, believed 
in Jesus; or whose reluctant attestation to the miracle 
tbey had seen, was cDmbined with every effort to depre-^ 
elate His character, that malignity could suggest I*-*And 
can we have a doubt of the departure of the Soul of 
Lazarus from its body, and of its return to the same 
earthly vehicle, after the expiration of four days ? Where 
then, was the Soul of Lazarus daring that, interval? 
Annihilated at his death, was it now created anew ? Can 
we reconcile such a s.urmise with our Lord's declaration 
to Mariha — that "whosoever lived and believed on Him 
" bhould never die ?'* Ke, who was dead, lutlj t'mi] uud 
body for lour days, could not be lucludecl iu iht number 
of those who were never to die. And that our Saviour, 
meant to include Lazarus in that number, we cannot for 
an instant doubt. To say, therefore, that he who has 
bebQ dead both Soul and body four days, shall never 
die, is a contradiction in terms. — l''et, however palpable 
the absurdity, affecting to adopt our Lord's doctrine, 
and at the same time hglding, that the Soul dies with 
the body, we must s^y, that they all *' who died in the 
" Faith," not four days ago, but four thousand, years—- 
we must say — though they died both Souls and bodies — 
that they died not and never shall die ! 

. But our Blessed Lord's conversation with " the Pe* 
" tiitent Thief,'* and all that followed from his cruci- 
fiuon to his resurrection must ** make manifest," unless 

I 2 
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to prejudiced or sceptical minds, the Soul's separate ex- 
istence and energies. 

> 
" The Penitent Thief,"* was, evidently, a believer 
in Christ, imprest with the true notion of our Saviour's 
spiritual Kingdom. ** Dost thou not fear God"— -said 
he to his brother offender, — " seeing" thou art in the 
** same condemnation ? And we, indeed, justly : For we 
*' receive the due reward of our deeds. But this maa 
** h ith.done nothing amiss. Lord remember me, t^hea 
'* thou comest into thy kingdom ! And Jesus said utUo 
** him : Verily, 1 say unto thee— to-day »haU thou be 
*♦ with me in ParadiJie.** it was on that day there 
** wafs darkness over all the earth, until the ninth bctfr, 
*' when Jesus said: Father into thy iiands 1 eommead 
* my Spirit!" And would Christ have so ** com menrferf 
" " his Spirit,** had it been about to evaporate into no- 
thing, or to sink into insensihility ? His entmies might 
«* kill his body." This was no object of his concern : 
They couM not " kill his Soul." Are we not hence a»o 
sured, that the Soul is distinct from the body, and that 
it shall live, after its separation from the body, suscept- 
ible of happiness or misery ? — Jesus, then, ** gave up 
'* the ghost." The Penitent,- also, expired. And, 
doubtless, they met, that very day, in the region of Spi-. 
rils, and in that part of it, " where the Just are in joy 

* Luke xxiii. 40. 
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•* and felicity.'* There, according to his promise, did 
our Lord receive the Penitent. .There, they mutually 
recognized ea«h other. '* Lord ! remember me !"— 
" To-day, shalt thou be with me !*' Memory is, here 
again, called forth ; and mercy, and love, and gratitude. 

That thither Christ descended, where he had ap- 
pointed to meet the Penitent, and that there, and in 
other parts of the invisible world, he remained till the 
hoar of his reappearance upon earth, we have good rea- 
son to presume, on a comparison of several texts of 
Scripture. 

> 
In that text of the Psalmist: << Thou shalt not leave 

*^ my Soul in Hell, neither shalt thou suffer thy Holy 
one to see corruption'** — as illustrated by St. Peterf in 
his sermon on the day of Pentecost ; — we see the Soul of 
Christ returning from Hades to the sepulchre of the body 
and there reanimating that body. . And, sach is the 
precision of the pi-ophecy, that it corresponds in the mi- 
nutest points with the history. The Soul returned to 
its body, before putrefaction in the latter could take 
place. And the interval of time from its departure to 
its return, was passed in Hades. So was it foretold: 
And so it happened, j: " After he had served hu owtt 

•Ps. xvi. 11. tAet»ii.31, 

t Acts xui. 84-37. 
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" greneration, David fell asleep, and saw corruption : Bat 
•' He, whom God raised ag-aiD,saw no corruption." In 
the LXVlll Psalm, likewise, it was predicted: ** When 
•* he ascended up on high, he led captivity captive, and 
•* gsfve gifts unto men !*' — On which St. Paul observes :* 
" Now that he ascended, what is it^ but that he de- 
" scended, — first to the lower parts of the earth*' — to 
Hades ? 

• In what manner, the Soul of. Christ was employed 
in. the Spiritual world, has been the subject of various 
conjecture. But St. Peter will inform us, in a greai 
measure, if a passage in his first Epistle, which some 
have understood in a general or figurative sense, will 
admit of a more literal construction. f *• Christ (says 
•' the Apostle) hath once suffered for sins — the just for 
"the unjust — that he might bring us to God; beino^ 
" put to death in the fleshy hvX quickened by the Spi^ 
** rit. By whichy also, he went and preached unto the 
** Spirits in prison, which sometime were disobedient, 
•* when once the long-suflfering of God waited in the 
" days of Noah, while the ark was preparing; wherein 
•< few— that is eight souls — were saved by water : ^As 
** baptism doth now save us, by the resurrection of Je- 
- ««sus Christ; who is gone into Heaven, and is on the 
«< right hand of God." In this singular text, if read 

• Ephes. iv. t I P«t. iU. 18, 19. 
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according^ to its natural import, are exhibited our Savi- 
oar*8 death, his descent into Hades, his employment 
there, his resurrection, his ascension, and his station in 
Heaven. But if we resort to the metaphorical inter- 
pretation, we strike off a link from the chain, and dis- 
tort the text to an unnatural meaning. 

The ** Spirits in prison,"* were human Souls or 
Spirits, separated from their bodies. And the Prison 
was *' a plac^ of safe keeping" — for such the original 
word imports — a place of seelusion from the external 
world. 

Thither did Christ descend— '^ put to death in the 
** (Leah, but quick in the spirit." 

It was out of this prison of St. Peter, Isaiah had pro- 
phesied that Christ should bring the prisoners — Ihat 
** he should proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
** opening of the prison to them that are bound."f 
And . the , ** preaching" of Christ, was the *^ proclam- 
** ation" of the Prophet. That, expiring on the cr^^s^ 
he had just been offered up a sacrifice for their sins, 
and now returning to the earth to reanimate his body, 
was about to ascend to his Father ia Hta/en, thtirfriead 

* See Hortley's Sermons, 9ud £.lit. p. 419, 
t Iiaiah 5&* 
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and intercessor— such were the glad tidings which 
he proclaimed—- the tidings of redemption and salva- 
tion. In another place, St. Petet tells us :♦ " The Goa- 
*^ pel was preached'' — was proclaimed to them that are 
dead, that they might be judged according^to man in the 
" flesh, but live according to God in the Spirit." 

But who (it is asked] were these Souls ? They were 

ft 

Spirits of the Antediluvian race. Of those who had 
perished in the flood, were some (we should conceive in 
charity) who escaped the Sbeol of the wicked. But 
they had died with their brethren in the general wreck. 

And if, in that division of Sheol allotted to sach as 
*^ shall be saved," there be '^many mansions" (as in bur 
Heavenly Father's House there are] we may reasonably 
imagine, that these antediluvian Spirits, somewhat 
tainted by the general corruption, were confined in a 
sort of prison—- had narrower boundaries a^ed to their 
habitation, than Souls of a superior order, which had 
been '' purified in obeying the Truth." 

And, whilst they saw contemporary millions ^ afar 
^^ ofiP' in misery, they more peculiarly needed the voice 
cf consolation; And, perhaps, our Saviour's visit to 
these Spirits^ is particularly noticed, to shew the ezteo- 

f 1 Peter tv,«f 
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sire operation of tbe redeeming ^ace. Not that His 
preaching was confined exclusirely to thjDse who had 
perished in the flood. 

That His visit wa$ a new inlet to their happiness^ 
may safely be presumed; whether he literally set opea 
their prison-gates^ and enlarged the bounds of their 
habitation» or simply communicated to them the joyful 
intelligence of His having accotnplished the ends of Hi» 
mission npon earthy and declared their int^redt in the 
irork of Redemption. 

With other Spirits, also,— with Spirits exaUed to 
tbe highest state of intermediate blessedness, had our 
Lord communion. AVe are told, that Abraham had re*- 
joiced to see our Saviour's day at a distance. *' He 
"saw it, and was glad."* We doubt not, therefore, 
that he rejoiced at so close an interview with our Savi- 
our in the region of the happy ! 

In the application of this whole transaction to our- 
selves, we are warranted in assuming, that Christ, in 
His human nature, was an exemplar of what must, in a 
certain degree, take place in every human being. In 
the example before us, the Soul of Christ survived His 
death. So will our Souls survive. His Suui de&cended 

* St. John viii. 55. 
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Into Hades : So will our SoqIs* There, did He possess 
his' former self-^bis former aetiTity--«>bis former charac- 
ter : So shall we pofiisess our former selves. There, His 
abode was temporary : and our abode^ also, shall be of 
a limited duration* 

Such i» our persuasion*-Hso firm, that no other 
Scripture seems wanting;^ to establish it.. 

To prove« howeter, the Soul's cobthiued aetisibilttjf 
•^its unejLting^tiished Seose of happioe^ ^i^ miserjfi. 

eib^r sgripiur«§ mim^ f^^tiy hv rlkiilf^m 

The immediate folfqwers of our Lord, aU»isnqTies« 
tionably, acted under this conviction. And I hate 
singled out that illustrious proto-martyr $t. Steprek, 
as an object of peculiar consideration, because ther^ 
are several concurrent circumstances in his death, which 
seem to bear directly upon the subject. If, *' foil of the 
*^ Holy Ghost," this innocent man looked up " sted- 
<< fastly into Heayen and saw the glory of God ^d Jesos 
" standing at the right hand of God" — if he said*— 
*' 1 see the Heavens opened and the Son of Man stand- 
*^ ing at the right hand of God"t-*-what shall we say 



* To the servant of EUsba a new sense (we may say) was 
imparted, When he saw '* the mountain full of horses aad 
*< chariots of fire round about Elisha." 11 Kings vi. 17. 

i Acts vii. 65, 56. 
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y such express declarations of Scripture > If the Scrip- 
ire be trae» his rapture was not deiiriiiiii-*->he exalted 
bt in a mere illusion of the censes* Shall we suppose, 
hen, that he really saw that celestial yision, and yet 
hink bim mistaken in his expectation of immediate 
elieity ? But What was this felicity ? Not the glory, 
which the Just shall he admitted, after the final judg- 
pent. Into -that glory, a disembodied Spirit, we think, 
»n nev^ be admitted. It was the glory of Paradise ; 
he intermediate state of Peace and Hope and Joy, yet 
if imperfect happiness. Hence we form a conclusion, 
hat Paradise must be enlightened — ^in a way to us in- 
^onprdiensible — by the presence of Christ and of God ! 
i^' And (the history proceeds] they stoned Stephen 
■* eallingf upon God and sayings. ** Lord Jesus receive my 
• Spirit*' '*— In the same strain (as we have seen) was 
BIT Sarionr's invocation, when he said: *^ Father! into 
" Thy hands 1 commend my Spirit !" And, doubtless, 
frith Jesas full in prospect, St. Stephen had no appre- 
hension of sinking into a torpor insensible alike to Earth 
and Hell and Heaven ! Yet, to close all, " he fell 
** asieep.^^ — Nothing can more glaringly expose the 
error that insists on the unconscious slumbers of the 
Soul, than this opposition of all the corporeal senses 
tbuft dropping into the gloom of the grave, and of the 
Ethereal Spirit thus ascending, and longing to be re- 
ceived into the realAis of light and life ! And the im- 
fuediate admission into happiness, of which he expressed 
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hissaoguine hope — his perfect-confidence, must famish 
a strong presumption of the Soul's sensibility uninter- 
rupted by the death of the body. 

Id the mean time, the Great Apostle of the Gentiles, 
will throw additional light upon the doctrine before us, 
from various passages in his life and writings 

** Caught up into Paradise," St. Paul was favoured 
with a foretaste of the blessed state of the Faithful be-s 
tween death and the resurrection.*. And the Paradise 
thus discovered to St. Paul, was distinct from ** the 
*' third Heaven." But let us turn to his own descrip- 
tion. — '' 1 knew a man in Christ ; whe,ther in the body 
" 1 cannot tell, or whether out of the body — caught up " 
** to the third Heaven" — And " how he was caught up 
into Paradise, and heard unspeakeable words, which it 
is not lawful for man to utter.*' Here — (to use the 
words of Bishop Bullf) *' St. Paul had represented (o 
'* him the most perfect joys of the third or highest Hea- 
" ven ; of which we hope to be partakers after the re* 
** surrection. And then, lest so long an exp'ectaJion 



* 2 Cor. xii. 4. 

t Sermons 1.91. — T seldom recur to the '^ argumentum 
" ad hominem" — Yet I canuot but notice Burnet's obAerva- 
fion on the death of the Hon. Robert Boyle : '< His Spirit 
*' now takes possession of those Joys he fully believed would 
*^ inttantly commence on hisquittmg the present sc«ne." 
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shou/d discourage us, he saw, also, the intermediate 
joys of Parajiise wherewith the Souls of the Faithful ar« 
refreshed until tl\<e resurrection : and, for our comfort, 
be tells us, that even these, also, are inexpressible*^' 

Hence was he persuaded, that ** neither death nor 
^^ life, nor angels nor principalities nor powers, nor 
" things present, nor things to come, nor height nor 
** depth, nor any other creature, were able to separate 
** him from the love of God, which was in Christ 
^* Jesus.* We need not wonder, therefore, at his ardent 
longing to *^ depart and be with Christ ;*' whilst he de« . 
dares to his brethren of Philippijf that ** to him, to live 
" is Christ, and to die, is gain'- — that to him, the only 
difference between life and death, is, that by life he shall 
continue in their service, but by death shall so much 
sooner meet the recompense of his labours ; and that he 
is ** in a strait between two, having a desire to depart 
** and to be with Christ" — far better for himself than a 
looger abiding upon earth. If, however, immediately 
«n his departure, his soul were to be absorbed in the 
^eat Spirit of the Universe (as some of his Athenian 
audience would have instructed him) — or if it were 
destined to fall into insensibility, not to be roused from 
its slumbers, or excited into action, till the blast of the 
last trumpet raised the dead ; — ^surely his continuance 

* Rom, vui, 38, S9. i ^1,22,21. 
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amon^ his brethren for a few years longfer, or for any 
given time short of the period of the resurrection, could 
have made no difference in respect to his final reward. 
Without a que)stion, his ^* desire to depart and to be 
•' wiih Christ," implied a perfect confidence, that, im- 
mediately on his departure, he should be admitted into 
Christ's presence, or t» the participation of happiness^ 
as emanating in a peculiar manner, from Christ and 
from God. Would " to die, be gain"— -if death were 
no other than annihilation or, at best, than etleep — a 
sleep from which he waA not to be awakened for thou« 
sands of years ? — 111 would such a choice accord with 
the character of the zealous Apostle— with him who was 
all activity — whose Ufe was one series of spirited ener« 
gies — who regarded not privations— wlio *veir gloried 
in his sufferings! No! Though the spiritual world had 
been opened to his view—though he had witnessed re« 
relations most transcendant — so great was his self-denial 
— ^his magnanimity — his attachment to his brethren; 
that, " abiding in the flesh for their furtherance and joj 
" of Faith," he preferred labour to repose, pain tp plea- 
sure, earth to Paradise, 

But this expectation of happiness as arising from the 
presence of Christ Jesus, or some 'spiritual manifesta- 
tion from on high, is still nioro strongly illustrated in 
bis second epistle to the Corinthians. ** We (says be) 
'^i» this earthly tabernacle, do groan, being burtheneiL 
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*' For its dissolution, therefore, we hope — we pant — 
" that mortality may be swallowed iip in life ; — desii- 
" ing to be absent from the body, and to be present with 
•< the Lord." — " Wherefore, we labour that we may 
«* be accepted with the Lord.*' Not that we shall at 
once receive the full recompense of reward. " For w* 
*' must all appear" — our Souls reunited to our bodies — 
" before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one 
" miy receive the things d)!)e in the body, according to 
«♦ that he hath done, whether they be good or bad."* 
It is in that intermediate state, that '' old things will 
•* have passed away— all things will beonie new."f 
Of this lite, the vauiiies and the sins, ihe troubles and 
distress<»»vwUl have vanished " like a dream, when one 
** awakethi" And the new scenes to be displayed lo 
the faithful, will be such " as eye ha>h not seen, nor 
** ear heard, nor hath entered into the heart of man to 
■^^ conceive.'* J To our Apostle—- we observed — they 
had been, in some measure, disclpsed. But what he had 
seen, he could not describe : What he had heard, he 
could not comipunicate in language intelligible to roan. 
rhey were scenes — they were words — not perceptible 
by mortal sense — not comprehensible by human intel* 
lect, *i For now we see through a glass darkly ; but 

* 11. Corinthians v. 10. f 11. Cormthia^ns v. 1.7. 

X 1. Corinthians Kill. 12. 
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anion^ his brethren for a few years longfer, or for any 
given time short of the period of the resurrection, could 
have made no difference in respect to his final reward. 
Without a quelstion, his ^' desire to depart and to be 
*^ with Christ,*' implied a perfect confidence, that, im- 
mediately on his departure, he should be admitted into 
Christ's presence, or t» the participation of happiness^ 
as emanating in a peculiar manner, from Christ and 
from God. Would " to die, be gain"— if death were 
no other than annihilation or, at best, than deep — a 
sleep from which he wa;^ not to be awakened for thou- 
sands of years } — III would such a choice accord with 
the character of the zealous Apostle— with him who was 
all activity — whose Ufe was one series of spirited ener* 
gies — who regarded not privations— wlio *veir gloried 
in his sufferings ! No ! Though the spiritual world had 
been opened to his view— -though he had witnessed re- 
velations most transcendant — so great was his self-denial 
— ^his magnanimity — his attachment to his brethren ; 
that, " abiding in the flesh for their furtherance and joj 
" of Faith," he preferred labour to repose, pain to plea- 
sure, earth to Paradise, 

But this expectation of happiness as arising from the 
presence of Christ Jesus, or some ^spiritual manifesta- 
tion from on high, is still nioro strongly illustrated ia 
bis second epistle to the Corinthians. ** We (says be) 
^^i» this earthly tabernacle, do groan, being burth«ne<L 
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*' For its dissolution, therefore, we hope — we pant — 
" that mortality may be swallowed iip in life ; — desir- 
*« ing to be absent from the body, and to be present with 
« the Lord." — " Wherefore, we labour that we may 
«< be accepted with the Lord.** Not that we shall at 
once receive the full recompense of reward. " F<ir w* 
** must all appear" — our Souls reunited to our bodies — 
" before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one 
*« may receive the thiaj^s d >ue in the body, according to 
« that he hath done, whether they be good or bad."* 
It is in that iolermediate state, that '* old thingi^ will 
** have passed away— all things will beome new."f 
Of this lite, the vauiiies and the sins, ihe troubles and 
distress«*5^wUl have vanished " like a dreani, wheji out; 
** awaketh^" And the new scenes to be displayed lo 
the faithful, will be such " as eye ha>h not seen, nor 
•« ear heard, nor hath entered into the heart of man to 
*^« conceive," J To our Apostle-— we observed — they 
bad been, in some measure, disclpsed. But what he had 
teen, he could not describe : What he had heard, he 
could not comipunicate in language intelligible to roan, 
rhey were sceRes — they were words — not perceptible 
by mortal sense — not comprehensible by human intel« 
lect, *i For now we see through a glass darkly ; but 

* IL Corinthians v. 10. f 11. Corinthiakns v'. 17. 

X 1. Corinthians Km. 12. 
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•* then shalJ we see, face to faice : Then shall we know^ 
** even as also we are known." 

We pass to St. John ; — from whom we have cer- 
tainly the assurance, that they who '* die in the Lord, rest 
from their labours'* — that their repose is not a slumber- 
ing ubliviousness of pain or grief but is consistent with 
positive enjoyment — that they share, in fact, the purest 
pleasure and yet possess their earthly faculties and feel- 
ings and affections. Froiji the favom*ed Apostle, in- 
deed, some intimations of this sort, might be naturally 
expected : And from the following texts other meanings 
than such as I assign to them, could never have been 
extracted, 1 think, but under the influence of precon- 
ceived opinions or systems. " Here (says St. J5hn)> 
*' is tho patience of the Saints ; who are they that keep 
*' the commandments of God and the Faith of Jesus," 
And I heard a voice from Heaven, saying — ** Write — 
" Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, from hehce- 
** fortli.* Yfa — says the Spirit — that they may rest 
*' from their labours : And their works do follow 
<* them/*f And do they rest in sleep ?"No surely. The 
wicked " have no rest, day nor night." But " they 
** who die in the Lord, rest from their labours." 

* " ATIAPTI" (says Witsias) " means immediately 
" after their departure, from the moment of dying." 

t xiv. 12, 13. 
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Whilst the wicked " are in torment" from the worm 
•f Cousci^ce which dielh not, — from the fire of a ma- 
lig^adt nature or disposition 'which shall n'ever be 
quenched ; — the righteous, reviewing " their works," 
and anticipating the final reward, repose in a happy 
tranquillity. The contrast of tiie righteous and the 
wicked, in this passage, <iisplays, most strikingly.! the 
sensibility of the Soul, whether destined to suffer or to 
«njoy. l^hat the refreshment of the good are lively be- 
yond all that we can conceive of earthly vivacity, we in- 
tier from such descriptions as follow:* ^' To him that. 
wrercometh, will 1 give to eat of the tree of Life,, which 
is in the midst of the Paradise of God.*^ << A multitude 
*• clothed in white robes" had come out of " sfreat tri- 
**bulation." And it is said: " They shall hunger no 
** more ; neither thirst any more. Neither shall the sun 
** light on them ; nor any heat« For the Lamb shall 
*' feed them, and lead them unto living fountains of wa- 
^ ters. And God shall wipe away all. tears from their 
•* eyes." 'But they have ail their earthly recollections, 
whilst they ** sing the song of Moses, the servant of 
«* God." — They recollect the sacred music in which 
they had so Qften rejoiced : And they wlio had joined 
their voices in concert, recognizing each oth«ir, chaunt 
again the song of Moses— -the same holy Asseinbly. 

• ii. 7, vii. 9, 14, 16, 17. XV, 9, 3. 
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Nor do -we observe reminiscence only. They call 
to remembrance Ibeir friends still remaining upon earth 
— their friends still suffering — ^still exposed to cruel 
pei-secutions. <' 1 saw the Souls of them that were slain 
.** for the word of God, and for the testimony which they 
*' held. And they cried with a loud voice, saying: 
'* How long, O Lord ! holy and true, dost thou not judge 
^' and avenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth? 
" A ad white robes were given to every one of them : 
'^ And it was said unto them, that they should rest, yet 
'^for a little season, until their fellow-servants, also, and 
'^ their brethren that should be killed as tliey were, shoidd 
*^ be fulfilled.''^ It is obvious, that these scenes and 
characters are all exhibited as previous to 'the general 
judgment and even to the first resurrection. 

• Rev vi. 10, 11. 



SECTION in. 

J^ HATE thus endcavoared, in discussing^ one of the 
Bmt iatercstiDg sabjects that can engage the mind ist 
ffH U^ to coRect the rajs of light that gleam, in a man- 
ner, throogb the Scriptures, and to biing them to one 
point of illomiDation. 

To lay op^D, indeed, the " things which must be 
*« hereafter," is not for h*uman imbecility. But, if, in 
our access to the gates of eternity, we have not pre- 
snmptaoosly overstepped the limits which the Scriptures 
of Tcuth have set to rational investigation, we need not, 
perhaps, lament our labours as impertinent or fruitless. 

The texts in question, though scattered through the 
Bible, may yet be gleaned with profitable industry : Tha 
passages, though sometimes obscure or ambiguous, may 
yet admit of useful ill ustratior. Aud, from a familiar 
acqra'utaiice with subjects in which our eternal welfare 
is involved, we n:ay contemplate results the most salu* 
tary and beneficial. 
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X HAVE thus endeavoured, in discussing^ one of the 
most interesting subjects that can engage the mind df- 
man, to collect the rajs of light that gleam, in a man- 
ner, through the Scriptures, and to biing them to one 
point of illumination. 

To lay open, indeed, the " things which must be 
*^ hereafter," is not for h'uman imbecility. But, if, in 
our access to the gates of eternity, we have not pre- 
sumptuously overstepped the limits which the Scriptures 
of Truth have set to rational investigation, we need not, 
perhaps, lament oUr labours as impertinent or fruitless. 

The texts in question, though scattered through the 
Bible, may yet be gleaned with profitable industry : Th« 
passages, though sometimes obscure or ambiguou8,-may 
yet admit of useful illustratioF. And, from a familiar 
acqua* stance with subjects in which our eternal welfare 
is involved, we may contemplate results the most salu« 
tary and beneficial. 
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1 

1 am sufficient] J aware, that my construction of' sc- 
Teral texts may to some appear f«)rced or fanciful. - 

The supposition (which it was my task to ctmtroTett 
and disprove) that the Soul, imiivediateiy after death, is 
in a state of insensibility, has been entertained by theo* 
logical writers whose ingenuity we admire and whoM 
piety we have no right to question. 

^ But, in my mind, it is a theory so contrary to the 
very nature and attributes of the Soul, that (independant 
on sacred writ) the metaphysician would scruple to adopt 
it; since even in sleep when the organs of sense are shut 
up — when the body lies^ quiescent as in death, he sees 
the Soul still vigorous and alert, clear in its recollections, 
and *' rapid in i(^ imaginings^" And, in my appre- 
hension, it is a theory so adverse to the whole tenour of 
the word of God. that I wonder much more at its fabri- 
cation when 1 consider where it originated, than at the - 
ready reception it has met with in the christian world ; 
lince it must lend a sanction to scepticisQi^ and (I had al« 
most said) a sort of shelter to sin. 

Embracing a notion in itself so nnintelligible, ud 
only to be conceived, therefore, as synoLymous with at 
least a temporary annihilation, the guilty might hope to 
escape from the recognizance of their goilt, to the land • 
of darkness and obliviooi where not ouly their ** glit* 
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* tcrings" — their ** false deceitful shew'* — but the very 
" thoughts of their hearts** would " perish/'* 

The conscience, once quenched, and for thousands of 
years extinet, might be do more i-ekindled, to flash en 
the sinfulness of sin^ or to lio^hten up the terrors of 
j udgment. 

If the discontinuance of the Soul^s exertions be 
thought probable — if the Soul be supposed to drop in- 
-sensible as into nothing, to be recovered at some mo- 
ment, far — far remote in the ages of futurity ; — is it not 
easy to flatter ourselves with the persuasion, that to thou- 
sands of years may be added thousands more ? And 
are not such thousands, to our span of compreheusion, 
e/][uivalent to eternity ? Is it not natural to ask (and it 
has been asked) *« where is the promise of his coming ? 
" For since the Fathers fell asleep, all things continue 
•* a§ they were, from the beginning ?** — The Patriarchs 
and the Prophets — they, through whom were promised 
*' such good things as are past man's undei-standing''— « 
they, through whom such threateningswere denounced— 
are all '^ fallen asleep"— -have all been locked in slum- 
ber for ** the years of many generations." Even their 
tombs have crumbled into dust. Is it probable, then, 
that they will ever awake to life > And the world goes 

♦ -Ps. 146.—" His tUujgliU peridb— rather " his false de» 
ceitful shew"—- literally bis glitteringi/' Horsley iu loc. 
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^, «s in the dBp of the Patriarchs : ages pass awaj. 
10 return bo aort» 

Bmt if he that is groilty in life, be guWty in deaths—-' 
if he retain, without one pause of intermission, the feifl- 
iog of his offences,— if he '* that is unjust, be unjust 
#' still," and he " that is filthy, filthy still''— the hour of 
iiis dissolution will be fearful at distance— on a nearei 
prospect, full of terror. And the dread of falling iinme 
diately iqto the hands of the living God, will damp tha 
secret projects of the sinner, and check, in their bolder 
career, " the workers of iniquity/' 

In the mean time, they who act as under the eye of 
an omniscient God, and wllb have comfort and juy iu 
the belief, that they live in *< the light of His counte- 
** naDce*'— if once they relinquish the idea of the Al« 
mighty Presence, as sustaining and enlivening the Soul, 
whether ** in the body or out of the body," through 
every stage of its existence — if they begin to harbour 
the melancholy thought of its necessary co-existenca 
with the corporeal frame-*— as the one decays, the 
other ]anguishing,-*as the one dies, the other insen* 
•ible ;— >is it possible, if they extend their meditations 
to the body mouldering away, till every particle be dis* 
vnited and dispersed— -is it possible to preclude from 
•their apprehension the image of the Soul evaporated—- 
.fxtinguisbed ?— If they yet make an effort to carry their 
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7 thus broken, to the day of Jud^ent ;— will they 
shudder at the dreary void immediately in prospect, 

scarcely a gleam of light breaking in from beyond 
-And can such a feeling of inanity consist with ac« 
Piety, and Hope, and Resignation ? — But if the n^ 
us man be convinced, that as soon as the pangs ef 
1 are passed, he shall go thither, where secure from 
nd rsorowa he shall rejoice in ** the answer of a 
od conscience'* — where, no longer embanassed by 
t, or -allured by vanities, he shall enjoy perpetual 
aty, and look to the Eternid Godhead more and 
; revealed to his contemplation, and live in the ex- 
ition of his ultimate reward— when the Soul shall 
mate the body, and the whole man shall partake of 
slicities of Heaven ; — these, doubtless, are reflex* 

that must operate most powerfully on the moral 
icter — meditations, calculated to correct our follies^ 
urify the heart from sin, to strengthen our weakf 
, and to subdue our passions ; to repress the tri- 
ii8 of foncy amidst all the affluence of worldly plea* 
, and in adversity to dispel the gloom of despond* 
—to shed a Uistre over life, and liven to smooth the 
w of death. ** Though, therefore, our outward 
D perish ; jet the inward man shall be renewed day 

day." And (hough " the world passeth away, 
I the lusts thereof;" " nevertheless we, according 
the promise of God, look for new Heavens and a 
w eartbf wherein dweUeth righteouuiesa/* 
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SERMON, 

Preached at the Parish-Church of New^yn, 

ON SUNDAY, MARCH 31, 1822. 



^«a1m sxxiv. IK Come ye Children ! and hearken unto^ne, 
I will teach you the fear of the Lord. 



** X HE fear of the Lord is Ihe beennninv of wis- 
^* dom : A good understandiug have all they, who do his 
<< commaDdments."* 

Such is the voice of the Psalmist : And it is audibly 
echoed back iu the book of the wisest of ni'^n. ^* The tear 
*< of the Lord is the begiaoino: of wisdom r And the 
«< knowlege of the Holy, is understanding/ 
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Nothing, indeed, seems less questionable than this 

• Ps. iii. 10. 
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position, whether it hath respect tp the poor or to tlic 
rich. But, for ihe poor, I scruple not to affirm, that the 
fear of the Lord is not only the beginning of wisdom 
but the beginning, th^ middle/ and the end. 

There never was a time, in which the education of 
the pour was deemed of more importance, than the pre- 
sent — in which more anxiety was discoverable on the 
subject ; in which a greater variety of expedients wei*e 
devised, or more active measures taken, with this view. 
Yet I do not perceive, that the fear of tlie Lord has, ii 
general, been admitted as a first principle ; or, if so ad- 
ifiitted theoretically, has been sufficiently recognized as 
such in the process of iusfruction. 

What sort of education, however, that must be^ 
where the fear of the Lord is not acted upon as a first 
principle, it were easy to determine. I should call it-t 
structure biiilt upon the sands, in danger of falling in 
the very first storm. 

In the book of Ecclesiastes, W£ are told, that ** ia 
" much wisdom is much grief," that " he who increas- 
«« eth knowlege, increaseth sorrow"* and that much 
" study is weariness of the flesh."t It is the wisdom of 
this world — it is philosophy falsely so caHed— it is me- 
taphysical investigation^ in particular ;'which often ter* 
loinates in scepticism. 

* i. IS. f xiU 12 



Be oar station what it may, pursuits like these, will 
'* jMrofit OS nothing**' 

Bat there are literary aud scientific acquirements, 
^hich, suited to various orders in society, are, doubt- 
Wss, useful ai)d even necessary. 

Still they are not calculated for those, whose destiny 
it is to earn their bread *' by the sweat of their brow." 
Literature and science are but truubiesouae iumate« lu 
Ihe poormau*s habitatiou 

" The wisdom of a learned man cometh by opportu* 
* uity of leisure. How can he g^et wisdom, that holdetb 
« the plough, and that glorieth in the goad; that driv- 
*' eth oxen and is occupied in their labours ? He giveth 
*< bis mind to make furrows, and is diligent to give tlie 
" kine fodder."* " The sleep of a laboring man (sa\« the 
** preacher) is sweet.*' But sweet sleep is hardly to be 
expected, where the fii'st hours of the night are con-^ 
8umed in studious research. After watchfulness and 
broken slumbers, the toils of the day, instead of strength- 
ening, would tend to debilitate the body. And the cot* 
lager, exchanging, wholesome exercise for fatigue and 
faintness, would seldom rejoice in his *' dinner of herbs,", 
but would rather cry out *^ there is death in my pottage 1** 

* Eccleias. xxxTiii. ti, 95, 96. 
I. 3 
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That the eondtHon of the poor» is by no roduns im* 
proved by " much study/' I believe many are convineed 
who, merely because it is the fashion, are vfcry liberal 
in promoting^ schools of mere human literature for the 
lower classes, and even in providing^ libraries for the 
amusement of their leisure hours. 

But {to recur once more to the Preacher)— «• let 09 
** hear the conclusion of the whole matter : Fear God 
'*and keep his commandments t'^Tbis is the whole doty 
••^ of man* For God shall bring every work into^Judgw 
<' m^nt, wi(h every seotet ibingi whether it be goodf or 
** v.helher it be evil/'* 

H. It is our part to enforce (he duties of a Chris* 
tian, as founded on that holy fear : And this, not from 
the pulpit only, hut on various occasions that may arise 
in the course of our ministry. Perhaps, it cannot be 
more effectually done, than by insisting on the regular at« 
tendance of children at their parish churches, and by 
opening to their young apprehensions the design and 
the sense of the church catechism. 

In most parishes of the Kingdom, children had been 
taught, ages ago, to repeat that catechism, and often to 
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repeat it correctly, and distinctly, though scarcely able 
to read the psalter, or a chapter in the New Testament. 

This instruction was' carried on in small schools, 
which bad (many of them) their origin in the rei^n of 
Elizabeth. The simplicity of their character deser^to 
our attention. The master or mistress was plain and un- 
pretending ; the scholars few and manageable. To give 
bis children the advantage of such tuition, was the wish 
of erery peasant : And it was also his wish, that they 
should, on Sundays at least, attend their parish-church, 
and shew their proficiency in christian knowlegt, as 
questioned by their clergyman. It was then, that Irom 
a familiar exposition of the catechism, they, became ac- 
quainted with all that was necessary to their belief and 
to their practice. It was then, they learned to fear and 
to put their trust in God — to honor their parents — to be 
oyal to tlieir King — to submit themselves to their spi- 
ritual pastors, and to order themselves lowly and reve- 
reutly to all their betters. It was then, they were 
taught ** to hear no malice or hatred in their hearts—- 
** not to covet other men's goods ; but to labour to' get 
" their own living, and to do their duty in that station 
** to which it should please God to caU them." Thus 
were they " trained up jn the way wherein they were to 
** go ;" and devoted, in the prime of years, to their 
parents and their home, to their King and' their country, 
to their Minister and their God* 

L 3 
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From the force of virtuous and reli»idi» habttt Miijf 

formed, thejr were not seen, when they grew op, ta 

wander from their parishes in quest of adventures, or 

to forsake their church io the spirit of fanaticism* 

Inured to honest labour, they laid up, out of their scanty 

earnings, a provision for old age. They had too lively 

a sense of their duty both to God and man, to feign dis- 

tr(ss, or to apply for relief to their parishes, except in 

cases of extreme necessity. And'even, when urged by ' 

misfortune, they applied with reluctance— -with sorrow 

and with shame. It was thus they held fast their io* 

teo^rity : and at their decease they bequeathed their 

unobtrusive virtues to their offspring. Here, in short, 

was humility— here was couteutment«^here was pa* 

tience. . 

At length, as population increased, and an inter* 
course was opened with distant neighbourhoods, the 
love of novelty was observed to actuate many in the de- 
sire of changed And the turbulent passions were excited 
even in those who had heretofore sat quietly under their 
own vines, and drank waters out of their owo cistems. 
In tjie religionist, especially, this fondness for inDov»- 
lioo, was a striking feature. And the Sectarist broke 
io upon.our Seminaries, (as if envious of their sinspii* 
city, goo^ order, and inoffensive character) introdaeed 
•trange doctrinea to bewilder ftud Qiisiead; and 
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HMy e]q[)eriaieDt» and naed every artifice (it ii with 
fttiD 1 say too successfully) in aiieiiatiDg^ from their pro* 
)er gaides — fram iheir Spiritual pastors and masters, 
iie^little victims of hypocrisy. Of the various arts of 
ircumvention, by which they attacked the Ecclesiasti- 
al Establishmi'Dt, it would be much beside my- pur- 
lose to speakiAio detail. Not would it aoswer to the 
ccasioQ to particularize the modes of defence, by which 
re have endeavoured, from time to time, to guard 
gainst the adversary. 

I hasten to the last, thoug:h not a very recent mea- 
lire, which was intended as a remedy for the gmwing 
!Til ; but which seems, if not projected upon mistaken 
[leas, to have been carried into e?Lecution without a due 
liacrimination of persons and places, 

I have said, that the Elizabethan Schools were re« 
parkable for their siiii|:licity. 

In forming, however, the Institution to which 1 al* 
ode, vast subscriptions were raia* d in cities and eoun« 
ies, and bijj:h offices created, and children drawn from 
lie circumjacent parishes int » populous towns, to be 
aught in promiiiGuous mukitudt^ systematically—to be 
Bfitructedin reading, in writing and in arithmetic ; and, 
I own, in the elements of our Holy Religion ; thought 
^tbagnaloamberof lulay-promutersy this waa bal af 
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secondary consideration : as they professed tbemsdjv 
equally well-wishers to a rival school. 

The new school, it is true, was avowedly institiited 
as an instrument for the preservation of. the national 
Keligion. But weie the children of Dissenters ex- 
cluded from this seat of learnings ? If not, have we nbt 
put weapons into their hands, which their parents will 
teach them to employ ag^ainst us ?— An admirable me- 
thod this, of infusing into our infant circles a veneration 
for the Establishment ! ! 

In the Elizabethan scholars, a preference for their 
own parish Church, was a safeguard against irregularis 
ties ; whilst *^ a Sabbath-day*s journey" conveyed a 
precise idea:*— It was not an expression withool 
meaning. 

In the new project, we see abundant proof that p«o- 
pie in general, even literate persons, are but little ac» 
qnainted with the true nature of Church govenroeot 
and the rights of our Priesthood : It matters not m«cb to 
thexn, where they attend divine worship. And cbildreii 
instead of being taught to keep the sabbath-diiy bnly 
imong their friends at their parish-churches, are eol^ 
lected from different parishes into one central plaee; 
loting sight of those connexions which can alone ensivt 
iMi: own comfort and the welfare of the country. 
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Ifnm th6 oM schools (as I hare already iotiroated) 
cUdren were aGCastomed to repeat the catechism, at 
stated times, to their spiritual pastors. Is it so, vfith 
Ifae new ?i*->In the opinion of Archbishop Wake, the 
leiohiog' of the church-catechism was far more edifying 
than the afternoon sermon, or any sermon of any des«» 
Cfiption. But of late years it has become unfashionable* 
Wotteiog the new institutions, a venerable Vicar not long 
ai|ice deceased, took occasion to lament in a cotiVersa» 
lioti with several of his parishioners the di.^use ol 
that admirable form of instruction''— H)bserved, thai» 
^* obout forty yiart agO| h« was attendsd hy a numerous 
** congregation of childreDi every Sunday afternoon in 
** summer to whom be taught and explained the cate» 
** cbism, as the Canon enjoined,*' and added, with tears 
in bis eyes, that he <' bad continued the practice till he 
** sat alone^i^till every child declined commg.*' The 
spiritual Pastor is thus thrown into shade. The help 
he would esiiend to the weak and the lewly, once hailed 
{tt the staff of salvation, is slighted as a broken reed: 
And scbdars us they advance in learning, are puffed up 
with notions of independence.— -Is it probable that thus 
** vaunting themselves*' they will walk humbly with 
their God ? And whilst their boasted acquisations ele- 
vate them iar abo?e their parents, shall we say that 
they are in no danger of breaking the commandment, to 
*< honour their father and their mother;'' whose Jgno^ 
ranee they cannot but despise ? Can we believe, that 
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secondary consideration : as they professed tbcms^ris 
equally well-wishers to a rival school. "'^ 

The new school, it is true, was avowedly instituted 
as an instrument for the preservation of. the nationtl 
Religion. But weie the children of Dissenters ex- 
cluded from this seat of learning ? If not, have we nbt 
put weapons into their hands, which their parents will 
leach th^n to employ against us ?'— An admirable me- 
thod Ihis, of infusing into our infant circles a Teneratioa 
for the Establishment ! ! 

In the Elizabethan scholars, a preference for their 
own parish Church, was a safeguard against irregulari- 
ties; whilst *' a Sabbath-day*s journey" conveyed a 
precise idea :— It was not an expression without 
ttieaning. 

In the new project, we see abundant proof that peo- 
ple in general, even literate persons, are but little ac- 
quainted with the true nature of Church govemmeot 
and the rights of our Priesthood : It matters not mvch to 
them, where they attend divine worship. And childcea 
instead of being taught to keep the sabbath-diiy bdy 
limong their friends at their parish-churches, are ttA* 
lected from different parishes into one central plaee; 
losing sight of those connexions which can alone ensure 
Hutr own comfort and the welfare of the country. 
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iProm the ok! schools (as I hare already iDtiroated) 
cbUdreD were accustomed to repeat the catechism, at 
stated times, to their spiritual pastors. Is it so, wilb 
the new ?i*»In the opinion of Archbishop Wake, the 
teidiiog' of the church-catechism was far more edffying 
than the afternoon sermon, or any sermon of any des«» 
tfiptioD. But of late years it has become unfashionable* 
Mottciog the new institutions, a venerable Vicar not long 
«i|ice deceased, took occasion to lament in a coiiVersa»» 
tioti with several of his parishioners the disuse at 
Ihat admirable form of instruction''--- observed, that» 
^* obout forty yiart agO| he waa attended hy a numerous 
^* congregation of childr eoi ev^ry Sunday afternoon in 
^* summer to whom be taught and explained the cate» 
**cbism, as the Canon enjoined,*' and added, with tears 
in bis eyes, that he *^ had continued the practice till he 
*^ eat alone^i^till every child declined commg.*' The 
spiritual Pastor is thus thrown into shade. The help 
he would extend to the weak and the lewly, once hailed 
{tt the staff of salvation, is slighted as a broken reed: 
And scholars us they advance in learning, are puffed up 
with notions of independence.— -Is it probable that thus 
** vaunting themselves*' they will walk humbly with 
their God ? And whilst their boasted ncquintions ele- 
vate them iar abo?e their parents, shall we say that 
they are in no danger of breaking the commandment, to 
^ honour their father and their mother;*' whose jgno^ 
ranee they cannot but despise ? Can. we believe, that 
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ambition m\\ not prompt them to astpire bejoDd ih4^ 
proper sphere ? Can we think that in polities, we may 
not detect many democrats or repablirans, and in relir 
gion, sciolists, sceptics and fanatics i Are we so blinded 
by prejudice, as not to see in the present enlightened 
race, an indifference for rank or station almost bordei^ 
ing upon contempt > Was it so^ with the last genera- 
tion ? Had they no respect for their superiors ? On this 
point, I presume, there exists but one opiniem liVith- 
out. an acquiescence in our lot» there can be no comfort 
«»no religious satisfaction. The Apostle tells ti», that 
" Godliness with contentment is great gain," In the 
new progeny do we often find either the one or the 
other ? Self-opiuionated and restless^ they, n^any of 
jthem, aim at objects not within their reach ; anddisap- 
pointed in their schemes, fall back upon their parishes 
for support* Though they ** cannot dig, to beg tbey are 
^< not ashamed." They have even the assurance to 
claim parochial assistance as their unalienable r^ht^ 
and hare no scruple, when they can, to eat the bread of 
idleness. It is not therefore, to be wondered at, that 
the poorVrate is, in some places, deprecated, as bor- 
tbensome beyond endurance. For though, as popula- 
tion is advancing, the poor are in consequence more nu- 
merous, if we consider of what persons and characters 
that population may consist, we shall be sensible, that 
a -very large proportion, especially in our towns, have 
become troublesome of late, and obnoxious to society 
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from the very circumstance of their 'Kterary attain- 
ments; since with ** a little learning'Ms almost ever as- 
seciated, an envious competition of stations, or discon- 
teqt that would pine amidst plenty, or cunning that 
would supplant a brother. It is very certain, that wa 
see no symptoms of a more correct morality in the rising 
generation ; but, every where, (be the cause what it 
nay) a bolder demeanor, and habits less domestic, and 
more selfishness, and more dissolute manners. 

In pursuing this contrast, I would by no means in- 
tiouate, that, the motives of the projectors or patrons 
0f the new system, were not the purest: The design 
was well inteutioned : All 1 would insist upon, is, that it 
was noC the most discreet. And I would call that, a 
basardons enterprize, which in th« eyes of some, is safe 
and salutary. Time has already shewn, I think, the 
dangnrof the scheme, in a variety of dispositions and 
characters. And not many years will elapse, before we 
shall perceive on what a precipice we have placed our- 
selves, byteacliing those, how to lead the way, who 
ought to follow where they are led— by teaching those 
to look suspiciously into every public measure— to doubt, 
^ murmur, to arraign, and to condemn, whose duty it 
k, *^ to sabmit to every ordinance of man for the LonPs 
••sake." . 

UL How unpleasantly drcumstanced are not a few 
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of the country Clergy, whose little flocks are swallowed 
up in one great seminary, it is not for me to say. Bat^ 
it is obvious that the extinction of the parochial 8chools» 
might have been prevented — that such schools, in short* 
might have been restored to their primitive state, and 
placed again under the conduct of the parish-priest, by 
lialf the influence which has been exerted in favour of the 
Dew institution. I havealready intimated to you, that large 
sums of money have been subscribed in many parts of 
England in forming that institution— and 1 doubt not from 
the most laudable motives. Yet I ofier it as my opinioOi 
that such sums would have been much more benefidally 
employed in aid of the parochial schools that had existed 
for ages. These were Church of England schoola ; aad 
were almost every were increasing in number and* impor* 
tance. Into these little establishments, dissenters had gra- 
dually insinuated themselves— It was required to root op 
the we^s that might spoil the good seed, and to keep ia 
order the field so cleansed. The schools, therefore, wanted 
the superintendence of authority. And those liberal 
aubscriptions if distributed among the Clergy, would 
bave given every minister influence enough to be recei* 
Ved as visitor of the scliools of his parish-— to aee that 
proper books were read and the children duly instmctedy 
and to enforce the punctual attendance of the master or 
mistress and scholars at their parish church. And the 
minister might have reported to his Diocesan, at stated 
timeSf the progress of his schools. This would have been 
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tniple and onostentatievis process, easy and certain in 
il»*operatiott. 

Itbeboves tbose, whoreig^ret the want of sneh pa^ 
Ironage, to consider bow much may be effected by their 
own exertions within their several parishes, and not to 
pemit in their labour of love, but to put forth all their 
strength. 

■s. 

With respect to the schools established here, I 
shall be able, 1 trust, with your concurrence, to reduce 
them io their original standard, and have no doubt that 
tiiehr .watchword will in future be, (as in the good old 
days of our fathers) ** Fear God and faononr the King.'* 
1 am convinced, that with dispositions Hke yours, bene- 
volent and candid, and sentiments truly loyal, and vir- 
taooa habits formed after those who have gone before 
jmv— yoM cannot hut approve of the stress which 1 have 
laid on a Vine .observation of the Sabbath, and an attach- 
ment to the Parish-church, and to its ministers, as the 
iFery basia of oor religious conbtitution. 1 am equally 
convinced^ that you will not rest satisfied with mere 
pvofessions of approbation. Pecuniary aid is the surest 
eyidenee of sincerity. In many of you; 1 doubt not,' 
aa. opportunity may offer, we shall be 'furnished with 
this fTOoi^ They who can, 1 hope, will give bounti- 
fully ; and they who have little^ will impart from that 
EtUe. 
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Tluii encouragedt I shall Ii*t« ^eMuire ift vi«itiii|f' 
our infant seminary ; and henceforward shall esp«et tb>e- 
inaster and mistress to instruct their scholars through 
the week in the principles of the christian reKgidn^ bb 
paramount to all other subjects t>f instrBction-*-io hrin^ 
hither those who are committed to their care, at thi» 
times both of morning' and ereoing service, and fa mfr 
that they behave seriously and devoutly in this hxAf 
place. Nothing, I trust, will be wanting on my part, 
in the furtherance of an object which I rate so highly. 
After the evening-service of this day, I propose to com* 
meiice the hearing of the children in their catechism, 
and the explanation of it in such language as may best 
convey my meaning to untutored minds^ and as their 
answers to my questions may naturally suggest. 

With such pious resolutions, and such- corf tisp ^w i^ 
ing exertions, we may look forward with oonfidcore H 
the rising generation. And, whilst others, iuthetyittefw 
ness of their souls, may exclaim : ** We have brought up 
^^ children,, and they have rebelled against us;^' vmf 
you welcome the day, when ** the Lord shall pout*' bis 
spirit upon your seed, and his blessing upon yoar «n 
*^ spring''*— -assured, that ** hi $ merciful goodness en* 
*.* duretb for ever and ever upon them that hmr Hinii 
and his righteousness upon children's children V*f 

• Ps.44rs. t P8.10S.in 
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BEAD AT TUB 

TOWK-HALL, TRURO j 
AprU \B, 1820. 

XT was not without a considerable degree of rcluc« 
'tance, that 1 determined no longer to resist the repeated 
solicitations of those who had invited me, in the most 
flattering manner, to take some part in the prolusions 
of their literary Institution. 

And, whilst I assented to their wishes, I could not 
but feel at a sacrifice of my own consciousness of insuf- 
ficiency, to my desire to offer a public testimony of my 
respect for their talents and their learning. 

Not that I would provoke the charge of affectation, 
by disclaiming all pretensions to a certain rank among 
writers, whose love of literature may have prompted 
thefn to contribute to the elegant amusements of society. 



• i 

BO iDfentiTe talents— no powers to exeeate— have per« 
ceptions aensitiTe and quick, to enjoj the prodoefioiis q( 
others, and a discernment nice and discriniinatii^ h 
comparing these prodactioBS with that prototype of 
which they are copies*— that common prototype, the 
▼oinme of miiTcrsal nalore. 

In what Taste consists, or rather, on what il depends, 
may not, perhaps, he easy of definition ; as on th» point 
there has been a diversity of opinion— I had almost said 
irorn Long^nns to Alison; though indeed neither Longi- 
nus, Dor Quintilian, nor any one of the critics of aott- 
quity, ever entered into the abstract question. 

Modern writers seem te concur in their acceptation 
of Taste, as not a simple but a compound idea: and it 
may, I think, be concisely defined, as consisting of sen- 
sibility and judgment. According to Burke, ** it is 
made up of a perception of the primary pleasures of 
sense, of the secondary pleasures of the imagination, 
<< and of the conclusions of the reasoning faculty con* 
** ceming the various relations of these, and concerning 
<* the human passions, manners, and actions." 

In considering ** The Pleasures of Taste,^' I 
should fifit look to its field of action— the Sul^imo and 
the Beautiful of Nature and of Art, 
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Seeondiiff I should describe its oMrg^es ia the mind 
ef its possessor. 

And* tfiirdfyy I should dcf^cend to its exemplification 
in pecaliar scenery, or view it as iilostrated in sensible 
creations. 



I possess a PoeM in MS. formed on this plan, m 
three p«r/«— -the subjects of which are thus distinctly 
treated^ It is a mere sketch. Bat its author would 
Bot be averse -from a partial communication ot itio 
the present audience : nor would he be displeased at 
any criticisms on particular passages, provided that 
they are not anonymous. 

As a specimen, I shall beg your candid attention to 
the Biore descriptive places. 
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j^T the BptxAvfg of the first p«rt» *we -sre pPFsented 
with a sketch of the first created firftn, as he is eiknUii^ 
through the medium of the senses, by exteraal cbjiHSts* 
It is asserted, 'that all have taste, in a certain ^degfree* 

^ But, involved It! a variety bf meaner cares, mo^ tneii 
have little ]ek:ure for contem [Nation ; and actings .frooi 
mercenary motives, become indifferent to what ia more 

• Ing^frHoys minds esicite the purest pleasure. 

If they are attracted at all to nature or its imita* 
tions ; the sublime, not the beautiful— -the wild — the 
wonderful— occasions strong* and transitory, rather than 
delightful emotions. The more sublime scenery in na- 
ture is then described — and next, thelieautifcd ; and, (in 
descending to an analysis of the landscape) colour and 
sound— simple and in assemblage. In the transition 
from nature to art, bowers and grottoes arise, and ex- 
pand into temples and pyramids : And from the rude 
stupendous monument*, we pass to the productions of 
more cultivated taste^ in arcbitectute^ sculpture aud 
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liainting; ; and fromr picture, lo ppetry and iiMistc. Tbe 
pleasure we derive from these exhRNtions, depends, in 
a great measure, on association or reflexion. 'After an 
obsepvation or two on anity of expression, this first part 
concludes with an invocation to the Genius of Taste* A 
few selections may not» perhaps, be unacceptable* 

** Sayy dawning into Hfe^ through deplhs of night. 
When nature rose, to meet the fount o^ ]ighi» 
When *' the great sun*' cummenc'd his stately march. 
And splendors streamed o*er all the ethereal arch^ 
When infant spring in vivid verdure glowM^ 
Andy in the expanse of azure, ocean flowM;-* 
Say, as first kindling on the dazzled eye, 
Open*d the fruitful earth, the seas, the sky ;-«^ 
How, in a thrilling maze of traasport^ ran, 
The sense of pleasure thro the soul of maa ? 
While all creation shone, disclosed to sight, 

Tell how primordial beauty breath' d detightl 

• «.« • *« * •«« 

Hts mystic self, amidst the yast unknown. 
And all he saw around him, seem*d as one ! 

And hark ! what sounds from wave on wave impell'd^ 
Far ofi'aud wide, what rising murmurs sweird ? 
Hark^-'twas the dashing of the distant spray 
That roird in liquid lapse^ and died away* 
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lie starts; and listens wondering:; till mora near ^ 
Tbe breeze cemes rnstlkig to his eberisiit ear. 

Bat midst th« palmy sbada, ttte eedam gW9%f' ' 
Trom many a warbler floats meledions loiFe* 
It seemVI, as if a musrc, all bis own^ 
Were audible in each spontaneous tone- 
Prom b^is own pulses, as with pleasure stof^^ 
Dicited^-A-frem every liting chord* 

Nmr shhHb of spicy bloom, nor odoromf flowet/ 
Gives less to rapture the luxurious hour^ 
Whilst from a new sensation tranc*d, be itedi^ 

Congenial bliss ! the spirit of tbe i«fesl 

*• 

Soft o^er bis turfy couch tbeTine^Ieaves play^, 
Dane'd to young airs, and wove their light and shacK^ 
On auburn tresses bade a radiance break. 
And in cool whispers fann*d bis glowing cheek; ' 
While, bending down in dalliance to his reach. 
The sugary date, the grape, the mellow peach 
Evoked a relish unperceiv*d before. 
And into action brought one pleasure mtm. 
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*' Yet, thus to his excited senses sweet, 
Tho* nature's self the accordant feelings meet. 
Yet, tho' creation's boons be thus enjoy'd. 
Is there no craving — no internal void ? 
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E*en tho be seem to gfrasp the harmonious whol^. 
Yet doUi Soul mix in unison with Soal ? 

CharmM from so many a source, and'sfill nnblestf 
With such a mingled sense of life opprest 
0*er all his frame delicious languors creep. 
And midst his palmy shade he sinks to sleep. 
But lo ! — thy fellow self! awake ! arise ! 
, Lo, that alluring form ! what seals thine.eyes? 
High transport fires his veins ; and all is Paradise ! 
Alas ! to cHmes not such were mortals doom*d : 
Not in all soils voluptuous Eden bloomed. 
Bleak was Che heath — -the indomitable wild. 
That only as in scorn to summer smird— 

In dreary perspective, the pale morass 
Unbroken but by some volcanic mass—. 
Some blackening cragg — the fan,, that only feeds 

Its nodding rushes, or its bristling reeds. 

• . • . . ■ » ,••■•. ■ 

Far other, than brooks, gurgling to repose. 

The dark stream,.mbaniog through a waste of snows-*' 

» . * ' • ■ ■ 

Rocks piled cm rocks eternal darkness shrouds, 
That call the shivering lightnings from their clouds. 

Sons of mortality-l— amidst the ma^se 
Where images so bright attract yuur gaze-^ 
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To sympathize with many a si^t and sound, 
tin inspiration breathe in rapture round ; 
%nH theirs, to wooe the various groupes, that nse 
n just assemblagt, t^loath'd with mimic dyes, 
\ud theirs, to plastic nature to impart 
ill the fine forms of imitative art. 



IL 



Lo ! *tis the wondrous sways the unletterM herd^ 
rfae muttering hag, scathed oak, and ominous bird; 
fhe floor stili dripping from some bloody brand ; 
The wood, where wav'd the necromantic wand ; 
The brooding darkness, where to fancy -s spawa 
Of miscreated front, abysses yawn I — 
Henoe the quick start ; the astonied vacant stare. 
The admiring gesture, and the hurried air I 

'Tis the cultured mind alone, beguil'd ^ 
By forms or features of the vast or wild. 
Where to the«thriiling scene pale fancy flew. 
Still hangs wiih pleasure o'er the ideal view ;— 
If, where some mountain lifts its sable brow. 
In lengthened peals the thunder roll below; 
]f, as the bolts of wrath hoar Athos scorch. 
Fate seem to brandish the Tartarean torch : 
If, to the genius of the storm awake, - 

Thro* all its central glooms the forest shake< 
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Where images so dark, so dire, repel— - 

O court the scenery, whose delicious spell 

May o'er dull life a s>weet illusion throw. 

And from your Being steal the stiogs of woe ! 

Lo ! not to nature e*en the crowd untrue, 

htt lineaments without emotion view. 

Or note, with equal eye, the clouds that lour 

In icy gloom, or April's sunny shower. 

All, as they feel alike the instinctive force 

That guides the sense of pleasure to its source^ 

All, if in sooth untroubled by a crime. 

To calm complacence give the vernal prime^ 

Or, its laint light to fond devotion dear, 

Mark the last colour of the closing year ! 

But say, unruffled by a crime or sin» 
If mental halcyons quiet all within. 
Who— who the hour of meditation share. 
Absolved from sordid interest and from care f 
Shall ruder throngs by reason^s lamp retrace 
The ma^c feature :'»r the faery grace ? 
Mo ! — Have they liberal leisure, to pursue 
The lovely form, or catch the varying hue ? 
And, for indifference sprung from years of toil. 
Hath mature, in reserve, oue witching smile ? 

No V— tis for generous minds to muse, serene 
In Heavt$D*s own peace, on each attractive scene. 
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^0 sympathize with many a si^t and sound, 

111 inspiration breathe in rapture round ; 

Lnd theirs, to wooe the various groupes, that nse 

Q just assemblagt, doath'd with mimic dyes, 

LDd theirs, to plastic nature to impart 

lU the fine forms of imitative art. 
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Lo ! *tis the wondrous sways the unletter'd herd^ 
rhe muttering hag, scathed oak, and ominous bird; 
rhe floor stili dripping from some bloody brand ; 
The wood, where wav'd the necromantic wand ; 
The brooding darkness, where to fancy's spawa 
)f miscreated front, abysses yawn ! — 
len^e the quick start ; the astonied vacant stare. 
The admiiing gesture, and the hurried air I 

Tis the cultured mind alone, -beguird ^ 
5y forms or features of the vast or wild, 
fVhere to the «thriiling scene pale fancy flew, 
kill hangs wiih pleasure o'er the ideal view;— 
If, where some mountain lifts its sable brow, 
[n lengthened peals the thunder roll below; 
f, as the bolts of wrath hoar Athos scorch, 
P'ate seem to brandish the Tartarean torch : 
;f, to the genius of the storm awake, . - 

rhro' all its central glooms the forest shake< 
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If, pillow'cI,6ii its cloud in slumber grim, 
IHie Siroc hath stretched out e£tch sulpharM limb ; 
Or, if its whistlings heaTen and earth convulse. 
Stopped, ,8qdden,'is the living*, labouring pulse. 
And thousands, breathless in that instant, fall ; 

And one blue haze of death envelopes all ! 

* * ♦ * *-♦ « # 

And haih not grandeur cIoath*d, (tbo fluid glass— 
Tho' as a mirror smooth) yon n^ighty mass-— 
Yon jhass of waters that, at distance, rise 
To mangle with the immeasureabie skies ? 
How in.amaze young Ammon*s squadrons stood, 
Kor fac'd without dismay the rushing flood. 
Each billow blending fast with Indus eyed. 
And hail'd with eager looks the refiuent'tide! 

But fast to fancy linkt, enlightened taste 
Vt'Uh finer feelings views the boundless waste; 
And (whether a*er its calm ascending day 
In (he pure cfliuence of the morning, play. 
Or scouling vapour ail the extent embrown) 
4Sees grand expression in its smile or frown. 

Ana still the feature lUiay we deem sublime, 
(As Kecla rough, or mild as Cyprian clime) 
'If, ripling round some samphir'd ledge, the deep 
Curl its green wave, and lull to balmy sleeps 
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Axkd tinkling thro its polished pebbles, glow^ 
^nd, toore diffuse, on sands of silver flow^ ' 
Sparkling, the glossy sea*weed raise, and swell 
In gentle dalliance o*er the pearly shell : 
Or, if the boistrous petrd skim the brine. 
Where wavers thro* the duskiness a line 
Of livid light, till, cavernous and drear. 
The moan of ** many voices'* smites ihe ear j 
The vast unbroken surge if Au^ter lift 
High as the pinnacles of yonder clift, 
And, down its dungeon deepening many an agr^ 
^Thro* wizard windows hurl the ^volumed rage ! ^ 

And, far off, dimly wrapt it) sea or clood, 
A vessel gUmmerii, lika a fuuerai shroud, 
And (as scared fancy wafts, amidst the roar 
Of waters, a faint shriek) is seen no more ! * 

Husht are the winds. Like rockd asunder ri%*n. 
Thro* many a dense cloud opening, the mid hes(ven 
E]^pands : And gradual from the vaulted height 
In keener radiance burst the orbs of night : 
And (now each fragment a terrific form,) 
See their stern' march — the demons of the storm ! 
The wan moon hurries thro* the dark array ; 
And all the host of vapour wheels away ! 
Yes ! there is war on earth ! — the clanking horse^ 
Far off informs us, where anon shall corse 

N 2 
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Ou coi-se lie weltering ! From the skirting' wood 
Howls the gaunt wolf! and vuitures, snuffing bloody. 
Ere yet tb« warriour-arm one sword unsheathe. 
Scream their dire tocsin o*er the ranks of deathi 

O from a troubled dream like this— 4o wake! 
Sweet to the peaceful spirit is morning-break ! 
O from the trances or of fear, or grief. 
In vernal smiles we hail the soft relief. 
From wilds and wastes, whei-s fancy chiHs aad burQi>. 
To some safe bower the trembling bosom iurnSj 
And seeks th.e seat serene, the asylum oear^. 
That quiets In its Fid the scalding tear* 

Sweet lo the heart antainted, to retire ^ 
l^^here nature, kind to satisfied desire. 

Hath all her rkhtst balsams in reserre. 
To still, if gj iefs assail, the throbbing nerve,. 
And. offers, in a sunbeam or a flower. 
The unvalued treasure of a tianquil hour* 

AVhen beauty opens all its stores to Taste^ 

* 

T^"e gaze on simple culour, c»>ol and chaste.^ 
From tiu'ad to sylvan glen, from gloom to glade,. 
Delicious every tint, and every shade. 

There, where the new sown acres lure the sight,. 
Hew Ueals the green, in sprinklings soft and light; 
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Or, where agaui the slope or meadow lives, . 

In breathing: succulence its freshness gives. 

Or in the sycamore— the slender larch— 

Or where rath^ limes inweave their fragrant arch ; 

Or on the tops of elms (where old and sear 

Their verdure had endnr'd the gradual year) 

Aspiring, as its airy progress springs. 

In young variety its softening flings; 

Or ripens, amidst acorns rich and browB, 

Where the gnarl'd oak displays its ancient crown. 

And still doth colour sprightlier charms unfold 
Bright in those flowers thai flush the meads with gold. 
And kindles through the fields in various bloom. 
Wakes the dun heath, and lights the yellow broom ; 
Or in the woodbine climbs the cavern deep. 
Or stars in clematis the rocky steep ; 
Or in the.turip*s streaky lustre glows. 
Or riots in the luxury of the rose* 

»Sweet is the charm, when now, from distant bill. 
We hear new music in the tinkling rill ; 
When not the lightest vapour flits above. 
And not a leaf thro* lawn or glen or grove. 

Bat when the feathery breeze breathes whisperingly 
From field to Jield, from tufted tree to tree^ 
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Or, rising, o'er the extensive upland sails 

And in a brisker marmur sweeps the vales ; 

'Tis then — how colour dances to the ey«*— 

Gray niists that zoned the mountain, glittering, fly t 

'1 h e fescue trembles thro' the level meads, 

And spiry rye-grass rolla its seeded blades ; 

The poppied cornfield fluctuates, one red flusb^ 

Now sober'd to a browner duskier blush. 

And pouring, more profuse, the drowsy wave 

Bids to soft slumbers its exuberance heavel 

'Tis then the twinkling aspin, gleam on gleam. 

And shivering willows croud the crisped stream. 

And, hi^h above th« rest, its branches round 

Ihe Inroad beech spreading, bends across the mound 

(Where summer-shrubs their honied essence breathe,) 

Its silky sprays, to brush the flowers beneath : 

The summer-shrubs their bosom-tints disclose ; 

And in full pride its shadowy foliage flow5«. 

Sweet is the minstrel, that <*from heaven-gate sing! 
As in the dawning cloud she bathes her wings; 
Or song, love-labour'd, from the wakeful bird. 
That, rich in dulcet melodies, is heard, 
AVhen in dim-nook, to stranger all unseen. 
Sparkles her wild-bright eye, the leaves between; 
Or strains that (whisper*d first) from golden beak 
Steal o'er th^i.dusky stilinvss; pausing break 
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hi the charm*d listener, an enamour'd laf, 
Lnd in low liquid warbles, melt away ; 
•r, from the cheerful swain and cottag^e-maidj 
he ditties that enchant the rural shade, 

vAnd, O ! if wanderings down the sommer-glen^ 
lies on my ear the hum of busy men, 
*ill where, around me deepening, wildwoods elose^ 

greet, secure, the curtains of repose ; 
lad not a breath disturbs the sainted spot, 
Vhere the rock opens in a gelid grot ; 
$ball 1 not hide me from the intruder care, 
Ind welcome a select assemblage there— 

ts graystone roof, where many a speckled sheU 
Shews, in cjiaste guise, the simple hermit-cell ; 
:ts root-fram'd seat ; its pebble-paven floor ; 
Und, at its mouth, by harebells shaded o*er 
The brook that, dimpling as they dip, imbues 
)^ectareous kiss ! their cups with clearer hues* 

Such was the grot, that mortals hai1*d their home. 
Ere from their noiseless haunts they leamM to roam ; 
4nd dissipation mix*d with sweets, that cloy. 
The first pure fountain of primeval joy. 

' 'Nor did the bower of leafy texture, less 
Speak their tnw 8«n8« of b^iuely happiness ! ^ 
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But soon, how soon, lirentious fancy wore, ' 

Midst impious rrtt:Sy <* her hangings for the groTe*'^ 

How soon Ambition bade her minions rear. 

To dastard guilt or superstitious fear. 

The amazing monument, and tower sublimej^ 

To send their glories down to future time ; 

And, where the tyrant on his millions trod^ 

Nail to a narrow nich the future god : 

Whilst, as Caprice scoop'^d out re--echoing dells^ 

Shrines sprang from bowers, and; pyramids from eelb; 

And, vainly wrapt in one stupendous gloom, 

A province frowned, a temple or a tomb I 

Hence, as amidst the sapphire blaze abore, 
Sc *wrd, in supernal state, the Theban Jove : 
Hence Belus : Hence the Dragon*8 wild abodes: 
And vastuess triampfa'd in colossal Rhodes^ 

But see— refulgent thro' that oliTe blooro^ 
The columnM fane, the dettorated dome ; 
Where, 'midst clear ether, in the Parian stono 
Polisht and fair, symmetric order jdione ; 
And soft the acanihus curl'd, the chi^zel^s pttie^ 
To veil with sacred bbade llyssus* tide* 

There o*er the Great, the Graceful Und the YottD{^ 
Hejr cardess folds bad glowing Sculpture floiig ^ 
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^nd Picttrre, in her varied porch display'cT, ' 
Breath'd her first vov^rs to Corinth^s meltings niaid» 

And say, if in a land, where Hebe bloomed 
)n every cheek, and every eye Hlumed ; 
V^here, like Promethean 6re, the wanton Fair 
Vom their own altars stole the enticing air» 
^nd all that wins and softens and subdues, 
rem gay Aglaia— from the partial muse ;— • 
ay, if a Thais— if a Pbryne, drest 
a beauty^s robe, surpassing all the rest, 
'o her}u$t portrait admiration drew, 
Lod piauding Gr«ec6 pronounced the copy tnie;^^ 
^00 graphic Imitation cold or weak ? 
iwl sball thtf tchool of l«o $poni ibe Greek i 

Nor lec$ bath Elegance aspired, to claim 
'he praise of lettered minds, whose voice is fame^ 
Vbere, statelier from, its everlasting ba^, 
tome*s own Marcellus bids Ionic grace 
The solid strength of Dorian shafts adorn, 
lor trigLyphs vainly greet the spiral born I 

And, if << the dread Pantheon, simply greaf» 
' Look down upon the toys of modern state,*' 
,o, in its classic grandeur, chaste design 
Lnd beauty seems to live in every line^ 
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Yet 5;1iall the pedant^s pride affect to scom 
Creations aiiudst gothic witchery born ? 
A lid look we not with tran<(port, where expaxMl^ 
As by some necromaDcer'^ waving wand 
Uuibi^geous ayenue^^ and overhead 
Far into wider, loftier vault-work spread. 
And to its fretted roof huth genius given 
The embroidery lighter than the rack of heaves^ 
And the high window, thro^ the holy gk)OH»^ 
1 he mellow tints of other times illume. 
As storied picture, wreath'd in many a maze, 
P*)urs, deep and clear, a more than rainbow blaze^ 
And watterti glory kindles ayery pane. 
And all ^e rich ra&txhm gi'ds the Fane } 
Not but iha hal]ow*d window oft, tho* light 
Its tracery, boasts its tinctures idly-biight: 
^ot but in screens or roodlofts, colours glari^ 
IJnblending, and fantastic figures stare ; 
And ail the wild inventions of caprice 
provoke a withering frown from classic Greece ! 

* 

F'om such, tho^ with a sigh of fond conoeni^ 
To easy gronpes and attitudes we turn. 
And by the glittering hurt, repose our eyes 
On melting shades and tints that harmonize; 
And in his fine illuminations clear, 
Bis lucid forms, bis dra^ry chaste, revere 



)werru1 art that coold a Reynolds raise 

the fairest sons of fornifr days ! ^ 

bat tho* a Raphael hods the envied p?ac€ 

y*8 ranks, of grandeur and of ^^raact ; 

fiTiAN ! like the evening's uinber.'d beam, 

)f rich tint thy golden tablets gleam; 

ith a Reynolds, in euch finish t piece, 

he foremost sons of Rome or Greece ! 

titudes of accidei^al ease 

harm, while nature hath the power to please--* 

ilish^of the soft luxurious court, 

itesman*s star, fhe patriots conscious port; 

[1 that lip angelic loveliness; 

I uncurb'd, that negJigence of dress; 

l^hts of brilliance and transparent shades, 

vid colouring, as from summer-glades 

Qcil had been strenuous to transfuse 

sy tints that blush thro' morning dews. 

r shall a Garrick but e^alt his art 
gic |>atho8 move no British h< art ! 
all a Beat tie but extend his fame, 
ith shall ecboe, ao ignoble uame ! 

strike, from nature to the heart addresl^ 

>]d assemblages, heroic WtST !— 

t and love and admiratiim nia 'k 

ye 'miUbl deaihiul agobies^its spark 
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ReluminM toil soul Gomposed and calm! 
"So Picture claimed— »o Poesy,— the palm I 

Nor bad a. Gray adorM, (where childhood straj^it 
i)'er happy bills,) his Henry's holy shade; 
Nor had a Collins, ^midst the darkening vales. 
Invoked, chaste Eve ! thy springs and dying gales; 
Nor had a Soott his Margaret^s secret told. 
Her blue eyes shaded by^er locks of gold. 
And frtiin her tower— so sweet his witching spell— 
>}]aiIM the soft star that lovers Jove so well; 
Nor had a Gifford so divinelv drest 
The tuft of vi'lets for his Annans breast. 
And, to the heart of fond affection dear, 
Pour'd on Jier grave the bitter— bitter tear**- 
(He, at whose glance Cfesario droop*d his head. 
And Julia swoon 'd, and Delia Crusca fled)— - 
Dad not, (in each, distinguisht o'er mankind,) 
The quick, the sensitive, the vigorous mind. 
Awake to nature^ to her beauties true, ^ 

Jmbibed, its dearest luxury, all their hue. 
And all her spirit, all her kiudred tone. 
Caught, as if nature and i^elf were one. 

Sweet l^armonists !— And learnt ye lays of lo?^. 
Then only cYiaste, from glen or warbling grove ? 
Breathes there a Poet, to whose charmed ear 
The woodland music is not doubly dear ? 
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Lufl, if the vocal grove bis soul iiispinB, 
hall measures, or from lute or loftier lyre 
)r inelloiw horu, for biiti but idly floal-r 
)is spirit Qotouch d by every trauciug note ? 
^o ! — if simplicity o'er hiH and dale, 
Meek wood-nympb 1 — whisper her melodious ta^e ; 
^or links of barmoRy, drawti out too long", 
^or artful quaveis too remote from soDg ; 
Nor meretricious tricks make vain pretence, 
^^or all the world of souud at war with seuse ; 
Shall be not bang on pleiLsure's festal striugs^, 
fin the vale echoes, or the moutitaiu rings; 
?rom plaintive lute if love-lorn murmurs part, 
Steal each sweet tone, and store it in his heart ? 

ft •« 4» « «- « * Jk « 

Such are in nature and in art, the iies. 
That well nigh seem instinctive sympaibies 
To link us to the great, (he vast, the fair. 
And hold us, all involuntary, there. 

• ♦ * « « «« « « 

And, from t>ur minds those forms at first attain. 
These sounds , their in fiueuce ; tiingihg back again 
The atiectious of the suul, as memory s aid 
from darkutss rescues each ideal shade. 
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If 1 he thin cloud, in fleecy softness white. 
That in the noon-hlaze nielts, inspire delight. 
Conies not the emotion from the enlivening glow ? 
Shall kindred pleasure greet the purest snow ? 
From clear blue skies a balm if zephyr waff. 
Shall azure charm us, in (he lightning's shaft ? 
Ilalh mantled pool, in putrefaction green, 
A verdure, luring as the spring-lide scene ? 
Shall solemn curlew win a like regard 
From the dull plowman, and the pensive bard? 
Shall, in the peasant's, as the poet's ear. 
The shetp-btll sound^ to twilight musing dear? 

If, wildly where !hf» linnet pours his threat. 
We li.slen to the desultory note; 
If the lark's sprightly carol cheer the morn. 
Or redbreasts, each responsive irom her thorn. 
Their ditties t-o j>ale melancholy lend, 
"VA hi 1st, with the diizziy s< uili>\^iiid, showers descend; 
Or, Hesper hovering o'er (he dusky dale. 
Far »ft we hear the mournful ni»htini>ule; 
A^ e thihk, the awaken'd groves again rejoice. 
Or own some sentiment in every voice. 

But what fi-om wood or sky the tuneful air, 
Dctach'd from leeungsso reflected there? 
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Nor, if on many an object grouped around— 
rf on yon landscape to the horizon's bound 
^^e cast our eye — ^green meads and haycocks tann'd, 
"hv team by rooks pursued— the fal4i>w-land— 
Vrtm chimney tops grotesque the curling smoke 
^hat breaks abrupt amidst a veteran oak ; 
Lnd bending down the hill that clump of birch» 
knd the white spire that decks the village church, — 
/barms in. th@ various scene in sooth we trate, 
(ut not, resulting from the mingled mass 
>f colours or of groupes-, those charms we own— • 
ris from the affections they derive their tone :— 
^eatur'd with human happiness, they shew 
?he surest signs of comfort here below ; — 
Ihew manly strength and chec^fuin^sss and health, 
lnd sprung. from honest labour,: rural- wealth ; 
domestic peace, as simple pleasures smile 
Tom city-tumult far, from city-guile ; 
knd rustic piety, that seems to tell 
low duly she regards the sabbatb-.belL 

>Vhere sleeps the e]m-o'ershadow*d Loire, or glides 
)impling thro' hills, as vineyards cloaUie their sides; 
Lnd cottages the purple vines between, 
knd with full baskets frfskiug maids are seen, 
Jor weary traveller their quick glance escapes, » 
(ut each attracts bis thirst to cooling grapes, ... 
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And offbrs, courteous, with resistless Toice 
The red ripe dusters to the stranger's choice j— • 
Is it that stream, tbo* murmurs touch tb^ ear» 
Tho' waves, hke amber, to the eye appear,-—* 
Is it that arborous elm th^ bosom thrills. 
These huddling cott:^>:es, thx>se vine-^elad hilla ? 
Ah ! ^tis the frolic smile, the Cestiire ease, . 
The gay good-oature, emuloiis to please ! 
From such a smile withdrawn, from such a thoi 
The social ray that lights up all the Loire, 
Its tide would creep, witbout a vine, an elm^ 
Uosuna*d, unshaded^ thro* a desart realin* 

And breathes, where rocks impend, and torrents x^ 
And lone woods darken, no inspiring soul ?. 
Where o'eu the untrodden dale, the slumberiag ]ake> . 
The glimpses of gigantic ruins break. 
Lives there no placid Spirit, to Fancy dear,*^ 
No Spirit to whisper: *' Man still lingers heie V* 
And see, above yon headlong precipice. 
Where foams the cataract to llie deep abyss> ^ 
That fisher, far retiring, o'er the stream 
Starts to the rushing eagle's sudden scream*. 
Yet here,— yon turrets ^oo distinctly say,— 
Hath princely pride, and grandeur pass'd away! 
Ah 1 still the green woods wave, the torrents r^ai^ 
But periiibable maa exults no more. 
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TliQS, ID familiar fields, the cultured mind 
hall im'a^^es of anrieut fiction find ; 
nd scarce a sfM*eadiao: tre(v«hall zephyr fan', 
re ^reen-hair'd maiden fiies from sylvan Pan : 
ach flower-enamelPd mountain has its nymph, 
nd sparkles to some Goddess, every lymph ! 

Thub, too, the sptjrtred wood to wilder Taste, 
[ath oft a Tasso^s g-Jidiog' form embraced ; 
,ud, the sad region of the sombre Muse, 
lath Fancy wrapt it in tuuereal hues, 
^od thro' romantic forests, dark and deep, 
lath seen, with all her imps, the sorceress sweep. 

Thus in the g-rav moss when the breeze is htard, 
Ir the lone blast pursues the thivstle's beard; 
)r on the dim '^ock disappears from sight 
udden, a watery beam of feeble li»ht ; 
>r, when the niidiiiofht shower is on the field; 
ted as the moon gleams Starno's bloody shield : 
bounds o'er ihe wilher'd fern the fearful hind; 
lie voice of Cona wtiistles in the wind ; 
khoes no ham in Morni's silent hails ; 
Ind, Ardven! midst the heath ihy huntress falls ! 

'Tis o>r a Roman fane;, a Grecian shrine, 
ye see the lustre of Blysium shine* 
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Not that intrinsic beauty g]ow8, or breatbest 
Thro' fluted columos* or thro' fioral wreathes ; 
But that we hail the long'-regretted hour 
Of skill combined with spJendoiir and with power ! 
But that we hail, with fabled visions stored^ 

The wreck of ages, which we balf-^ulored !. 

• * ♦ « « * «. '«« 

Yet, as in fairy colours onTy wanii> 
Is Beauty but a mere ideal charm ? 
And, are those forms which seem to steal the tefit 
Of Elegance, by fancy ouly^ drest ? 
Is grandeur but a phantom undefined, 
- A shadowy essence floating in the mind ?— 
A vision, tho' to one arcay'd in light. 
To others unperceiv'd, or blank as niglit ? 
No— Uis that scenery oi^ courts the sighl^ 
Wh^re in accordance all the parts unite 
To inspire the unmiugled feeling of delight* 

If in some prosip^ct all be rude or vast, 
OVr sbagg)[ brakes where caverns hoi^ror cast ; 
To tame the wildnesA of the savage scene. 
Who scatters hyacinths the crags between ? 
If, skirting the smooth lawn, where culture wove 
Its light acacias with the birchen grove. 
And bade the limber larch (whose early spraj 
To openiug bucU invites the tepid ray) 
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Mix with the beech*s more eS^tenRire flow» 
^nd varied yerdure skim the turf bdow ;«-* 
If there its length the ti^U elm interpose, . 
Or plane-trees cut tHe ^roupe io formal rows ^ 
Say, shall the local genius lend a amile 
Propitious, to reward the planter's toil ? 



See, where that solitaiy mck-stone rings 
To the glim robber's tramp, Salvator flingg 
His random foliage o'er the murky stream. 
And trembles thro' the leaves a fitful gleam !-^ 
Shall murnkig, playful round the mouutaineer. 
Tint his swart cbetk, his rigid brow serere ? 
Shall crystal riv'Iet, shall a roseate bloom 
From pleasant Claude, relieve the suHen ^loom I' 
There only do we welcome genuine gr<H:e 
Oc in the living, or the pictured face. 
Where to one paramount expression bent 
Is every feeling — every sentiment. 
And, if the pencil's magic e*er expressed 
A storm of passions tearing up the bre;»sl. 
That jTush, and in a mingling tumult break 
To the pale eye, the brow, the lip, the cheek ; 
If one auspicious stroke the in > «-nt seize 
When quivering rage the heart-pulse seems to freejBt^' 
Apd the fierce flush betrays an amorous fire^ 
And melts maternal Pity midst Desiiv^ 
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. Yet Pity fleets away^ a feeble beam. 
Wild as the bursts of murderous frenzj flame ;<^-> 
"Who — 'vh(>— rimoroachas ! but pants to see 
Vain wisb ! expression so divine in ibee ? 
Alas! who mourns not that pictorial Are 
Fore-dooui'd at once to dazzle and expire!' - 

But, radiant from the. beauteous foi;m andf^ice. 
Where, in each curve, the beauteous mindl w€ trace. 
The noblest emanations of the «oul 
Shine forth : And in one concert blends the wholo^i 

Yes ! (here is yet a Harmony, more warm 
Than ali the colours that in picture charm ! 
There Is^a Harmony that wont to breathe 
More bliss, than ail that wins the Poet's wreath ! 
There is a H^ir^nony, to bamsh cares 
Beyond the proddest boast of Lydian ^irs ! 

It is the accordance of the soui, to illume 
, Young sportive Emma! thy delicious bioom! 
It is.the moral minstrelsy refin'd 
Where the eye's lastre shews the untainted mind—* 
The sweetness— not where orbs rotuptuous roll- 
But thf dark eye-lash veils the pen<ive sou 

The sparkli4io; sense (() ! not where archness plays 
Id Delia's dimples^ tbo' a ibousand ways) 



I 

But Inhere the ideaSf in de]i«fhted eyeSf 
[n quick Kocfcessimi kindle, as ^ey rH^e"*^ 
rhe^veliDeflt) O ! not whisre pleasure ftip» 
rhe juicy tiuciui% t*th of Zne^ft lips'^ 
But in the tiHtisteut titlts that fe6liti«f spedk, 

nut blujrh thai bHyblittB mi thd tdttt^iotts chsttk t 
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Spirit of Taite ! thy boon» white thus we $h Uttf. 
Scarceidi^ we think, bow pneerooR and bow i*are 1 
Fo thee, our livelief^t pleasiires owe their birth « 
a new creation opening upon earth ! 
a littlQ world thy notaries only knoW> 
liVhere suns more pure, and balmielr pknM ghnt I 

Yet is this little world obseurM or bright^ 
But a short day-dream to etude our sig^t ; 
Vow shown, and now alas ! no longer «eeti; 
fVnd ages of long darkness brood between ! 

Spirit of Taste ! how many a year roll'd on, 
Eire first o'er Greece thy virgin glory shone. 

''Twas then, thy sons, as from one impohse, rose 2 
Saw thy fair scene its trancing charms disclose; 
^w, as by wizard wildfires circled 'rounds 
Themselves alone, that trod thy sacred ground ; 
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Thy brilliant halo on each head d^scned^ 
And towered abeve niaiikiiid iu mutual pride; ' 
Caught troni ibe adiniriu^ crowd^thu fond acclaim^ 
^ior breath'd one wisb iat^mulous 4>f faiiie«. 

Thej) to tbeir favour^ vision beamingr.cleaiv 
Were all condens'd the beauties^ of thy sphere* 
Then first, with elegant ^niotions blest. 
They saw, thty felt, and what they saw, expre9S*d^. 
Yet tbro' duji mists, ifa at gathered to absorb 
Its ray^,, they au>urii!d,. ere. long, thy settings orb*. 

Once more, that ri sine: orb iO'er patriot Rom» 
Dispell' d, to favourvd eyes, the incumbent glooiD>. 
But paler,.a diminisht influence sherl. 
And for an age sbone out, and sudden fled.^ 

And O ! pr-opittous if thou deign renews 
Thy genial visit to a chosen few ; 
Be theirs, dishonoured by nog^x)6S desire,. 
In thee to greet a more than classic fire ! 
Be theirs Jlo relish thy selectesi joys 
As the first happy. Pair, their Paradise, 
And lure thee to a world of living bloom, 
Tbjr Hume — an £deu; and this Isle — thine Homei 
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HE suhjrrtof tljeSfcoiidPart, is the Progjess 
.nd Periettiou ot Taste. And litre laste is coysidt^rtd, 
rst, in the uiiud where Judgment predutuiuates— 
tcimd\y, M^ht lit J mug iit at ioti, 'dud xWitdiy^ where :SeH» 
ibility is the prcvailiii^ iaculiy oi quaHty. Aud, (in 
oiiclusioii,) is deiiiitaied the uioral aud rehgious ii<flu'< 

ijce of Taste, 

* » • « * « «fp 

.ook to the scene, that education rears. 

The classic uurseiy ut our earlier years. 

There, each green haunt theplnytul trihe explore^ 

There muse and uiuvniur over learned lore. 

iiiti circle in full speed whilst this pursues 

J'er summer- flowers, nor n(»les iheir hrill ant hues; 

^ hilht in the silver thorn ht qui(k espies 

The linnet's ne^t« and brtatl.ltss grasps the prize^ 

And htedsiiot the poor paient bold in woe, 

But her young scatlerb on ifjt Qiu\& below; 
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Lo, that in thougfhtful pau»e looks Vound, and «€C& 
Gay hedjrerows, aud rich gronpes of waving trees^ 
And to some wooded path from noise retreats. 
Bends o'er the breok, and every dimple greets. 

Not that tfae wanton boy dull mists oppress; 
^is oft the vacant heart's onieeiiugness : 
^Tis oft a spiiit too voJatite and iight 
Skims o'er the scene with desultory flight. 
Nor listens to love-note or waterfall. 
Nor relishes one sweet, tho^ rifling all. 

Nor, where old rules perchance too rigorous^ ask 
Dfvotion to a still unceasing task. 
Doth one attraciifm every muse disclose 
To some, tnore touching than the plainest prose. 
And with an equal splendour lliob shines 
In Mela's meagre chart, and Maro^ lines ! 
And as they give each word its proper sense» 
Trace every mood, and wind ihro' every tense; 
We mark, tbo' seizing they devour the whole. 
For soaud— -no ear ; for sentiment—- no soul : 
'lis not to talent — i»ot to fancy's glow. 
But to prompt memory, such success they owe. 

Far other he, whose true perceptive 1 aste 
Feelb «ach flue period with aew beauty graced; 
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Enamourinor, to whose soul of elegance 
Some dear illusion springs at every glance— 
He, who, another luve-born Gallus, lead« 
Ljrcoris ! cooling streams thro^ flowery meads ; 
fie who thy Hector's shrine in fancy rears, 
Andronaarbe ! and mingles tears with tears ! 
fie who, layinia ! treasures up thy sighs^m*! 
Thy cons4;ious look> thy sweet dejected eyes *> 



U. 



Behold ! in riper as^e while now we see 
The classic Taste in ail its syniputhy ; 
To images and groupesmore closely Hnkt^ 
Its traits we mark in different minds distinct ;-— 
In this, the internal sense where Judgment sways. 
In that, where reason rules, yet Fancy plays ; 
fiere, where quick Feeling is with these combined ; 

Aud there, where all is subtle, all refined. 

♦ * # ♦ * il& i|L 

But c^o that sober Taste the scene array 
With beauti^s to adoin the Poet's lay-— 
Inspire an air, a tincture or a tone, 
A lu^t^e beaming from herseh alone. 
And bid fresh glories radiate anrl surpriz^t 
As in new groupe> familiar objects rise? 

* Causa mail tanti, atque oculos dejecta dccoros f 
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Hath she in many a tender image traced 
Stime lovely form, some feature of the past, 
8een, ohce again, the days of youth draw near. 
And on her own swett vision dropped a tear ? 

If, where the penciVs free expressions court 
The gazer's eye, discerning Taste resort, 
She marks each shape, mir scruples to compare 
"With nature every lineament and air. 
Determines for herself, nor ta^kes on trust. 
If true the groupeing, and the action just; 
If lights and shadows over all the piece 
Result from curinus art or wild caprice; 
And wins a Wolfe, or (moment more sublime) 
A dying Chatham, from Uie griisp of time. 

Nor less the I.vric muse, or E; ic bard 
Claims her cool cognizauce, her calm regard. 

If, in the pictur'*d or poetic scene 
Pnmiiscuuus figures float, that nothing mean; 
If metaphoric shapes, in spurious guise. 
Or other motley forms incoitgruous rise ; 
Or if, the mind where fabled woes deceive. 
The tedious tale no episode relieve ; 
Hers is the clear- discriminating sense 
That fails nut to point out im|»erlinence ; 
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Unerring that detects the varjoas flaws. 
The extravagance transgressing critic laws; 
Mot the bold ari to embellish, or supply 
What best may fill each blank vacuity. 

• 

Sach were the Stagyrile's discreeter views : 
Not thine, Lon^inus ! nurst by every muse I— 
Thou, who amidtit chaotic darkness deep, 
Didst o*er the waters slope thy flaring sweep— 
^nd sudden, as arrested in thy flight, 
flail, in full blaze, the first-created light !— 

Sons of Palmyra's Critic ! Ye who claim 
Mingled with fine discernment fancy's flame; 
Saw ye, if your caTque hath kiss'd her waves. 
The cliffs of Delos and her desart caves- 
Saw ye her fanes, nor imaged holier ground. 
Nor pictured all her pale rocks trembling round? 
Saw ye the sun-clad Chios, queen of isles. 
Where pleasure riots in perennial smiles. 
Nor traced, amidst her temples wild and lorn. 
With Okiny a kindling hope, your Homer born ? 

Saw ye, where Lesbos gives, o'er azure seas. 
Her incense, too delicious, to the breeze; 
The. blooming arbutus, the myrtle glow 
To golden skies^ the mulberry's silky flow ; 
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And heard ye not, amidst the o'er-arching^ grOt^^ 
One dying cadence of your 8appho*6 Io?e ? 

And lo ! where o^er (he Torn Pandroeus fcfpeps 
Its 8hag:gy moss, despairing sculpture weeps.--* 
Ye heard, ye heard the melancholy tnn^n 
That told, to pity's ear, " a sister gone !" 
Andy from the rarisht sister prompt to rise» 
Each eveningf-close, ye heard responsive sight ( 
Curst be the hour, when ill-directed ragtt 
Dissolved the sympathies of many an age! 
Ah ! was it less than sacriIeo;e removed 
What Phidias wrought, and Pericles approved f 
In sooth, those forms our pleased attention won 
AVhere first the chizzel shaped its glowing stone; 
Wh^re ^t they sparkled in Athenian skies. 
And ray'd their lustre on a lover's eyes ! 

There only could that soft luxurious clime 
Have bid their polish mock consuming time : 
And long, disfeatured in the lichen's crusty 
Long had th/y dropped, and crumbled into dust, 
-Had some rash Elgin, his devoted prey ' 
Snatch 'd to these shores, amidst the briny spray. 

But tho'her headlands, from their giddy verge 
Fling back with leugthen'd roar the wrathful surge, 
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Nor lapp'd in ease, a sleepy shadow throw 
O^er purpling' wayes, and placid sands below ; 
Yet Albion boasts, well nio:h to rival Grreece, 
Volnptuous spots of verdure, love and peace. 

* * » Ye, who own 

(The prond inheritance fi-om sire to son) 

Embattled roofs, and midst your wide demesne. 

O'er many an acre strtcht, the sylvan reign , — 

Say, if in lurid gleams the welkin lour. 

And low sounds mutter througli the mouldering tower; 

If the deep tf mpest, slowly-threatening, brood 

Id gusty murmurs o'er the darkened wood, . 

And, where the shadows rush from overl^ead,— 

Sa^, hear ye not -the voices of the dead ? 

• « * * 1^ « « # Ml- 

« » ♦ « * «'« « ^• 

Yet may creative Taste the Rcene descry, 

Nor give to feeling one impasbion'd sigh. - 

Not so Electra's Poet musM ; nor they. 
His artless race, pursue their pensive way. 
To bard like this, how precious and how dear. 
The first young floret of the fragrant yt*ar ;— 
The dew-dron that, amidst its mossy bed. 
Peeps fearful forth^ and shrinks its virgin head ; 
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Tlie vi*let that, in storms too early casf. 

Craves kind protection from the bitino- blast. 

As oup, on whom the world hath never smird ; 

And, once a^aiu, the lone wren twittering wild 

That in her ivied gateway weaves her nest, 

Stiil linjjering there — an unobtrusive guest! 

And welcome she, whose strain to pity grieves. 

And mourn'd, sad dirge I — since first wiih forest-leaves 

Her gentle tribe from cbilJ winds strove to hide 

The orphan-babes that laid them down, and died. 

To him now sweet is Autumn's melting sky— 
Its hues more touching than the vernal dye 1»- 
The mist, that glistens to the rising gale,' 
Like some new river down the hollow dale 
Thro* parting copse iu orient light disclosed— 
The still lake ou its banks that pale reposed— 
O not a colour — that escapes his eye — 
His cherisht sense — his soul of sympathy ! 
And, it his evening-puth to memory lend 
The features of a dear departed friend. 
There, >\h« re in social talk so oft he stray 'd. 
How bright is all the Lawn, and all the glade !— « 
The flush of lights illumining the west. 
The flood reflecting from its tremulous breast 
That long broad blaze of purple and of ^oid. 
Till all is wrapt in shadow, dim and cold ! 
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^ fades the vision of his cordial day ; 
^t>d all the glow of frieudship fleets away ! 

Sweet to his finely sympathizing^ heart 
liH tender touches of pirtorial art— 
'he mallow tint, the sombrous majesty, 
*he gatheriug shades that speak of time gone by i 

Iii>l to his eye a father's form appears, 
[ow softened thro* the 4oiig, long lapse of years ! 
jfes ! he could gaze ou Ihat expressiye face, 
iikd read, Sincerity 1 thy genuine trace, 
S'or slight reproof on that pale lip again, 
But see his faults — his follies, O how vain; 
ZsM back for heedless youth a parent's prayer^ 
Catch that kind look, and own affection there I 

Dear is that spot, and redolent of joy 
Where classic ^miius fir'd iht raptur'd boy ; 
*M Kf Dorian flutes where pleasure quafl'dat ease 
The ruby juice, and drained it to the lees;. 
Where lnv'd Adonis perish d, tho' so faijr. 
His wound all open to the mountain-air ; 
Where sorrow bude the dim plane whispering wave. 
And flowers breathe SiCKi^ sweets o'er Biou s grave. 

And, if his memory hath the numbers trac*d 
To which he owed his tirst poetic iatite; 
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lo fond illusion how he grasps at time 
Alas ! which fleeted with his ▼ernal prime- 
That time, when (ere it wing'd its rapid flight) 
His fancy sparkled, and his heart was light* 

Sweet to the enthasiast's ear, the rising swell. 
The fainting cadences from lu^e or shell. 
And down the dusky stream from distant horn,«— • 
(Not the blithe echoes that arouse the morn,)— 
The warblings'thal thro* twilight valley float! 
How drinks the woodland every liquid note I 

But sweeter far than all the choral throngs. 
Land of the minstrel Bard ! thy simple songs ! 
Some lovely Fair still carols wild the lay— 
The strain, to waft us from ourselves away ! 
Glistens in every eye the tear— too soon 
Forgotten by the base— a heavenly btion ! 

perhaps, where, in the hiorhly-cullur'd mind 

Kice Judgment reigns, and Feeling all refined. 

The lasie, too exquisite, perceives tiH) much; 

So ser^sitive, it shrinks at every touch ; 

And sickly delicacy oft ensues. 

That irritable turns from vulgar views. 

So lunrd aIouz ), as the obtrusive blaze 

Mel from the sculpiur'd Cit/ss^ his dying gaze! 



But, tho^ uncounted forms which others pkatc^ 
''or him, serve only to tornnent or tease ; 
^orhim, Iho' fault* by others undeacrit^d, 
^ vic«*§, to displume an artist's pride ; 
Tbo' be despise the pictured orroupe, that driawft 
^("oui trivial totk^iies the pseans of appluusf ; 
**it he, who owes to studious yeant» not cbaticf^ 
Riii polisbt«tasle, his mental elegance, 
Steals, if the (iniAht piece attract his matey 
Steals rapture thru* a thousand avenues. 

Tho% from a Homer groveling: in the dusty 
Rfe start with mingled pity and disgust; 
ifet, strong as Cfree, shall Ulysses bind^ 
Ind stern Pelides luaster all his mind! 



- Tho% where to folly grim infWmal imps. 
The fury dances, and the demon limps ; 
fet d9e^ he bhud<ier» *midst thy visions, hurl*4 
> Dante! thro' thy dread ideal world ! 
Ind tho* Dot'Sliakspeare's selt his soul allure 
To characters obscene and talk impure, 
f coarse Petrucio scold, or Catharine ioke, 
ind Windsors merry wives no mirth provoke; 
Ifet o*er a Csesar^s corse he seems to bend, 
!lud mourn with Anthony the bleeding friend ! 
ifet does he own mad anguish with the Moor; 
Sfet catch the heroic flame from Azincourt ! 
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Yet shaU the cherubim his fancy bear 

Dors*d on the sightless coulters of the air ! 

Yet shall the sweet south breathe o*er vi'lei banki^ 

Aad Oberou trip, for him, tbra' glittering ranka* 

But whether nature, or mimetic art 
To every fond emotion wake bin heart ; 
Enamoured shall h« cliijg to beauty's charms) 
And fold perfi^ctioB in bis f«rTent arms ; 
Nang^ o*er the scene with living splendour bright^ 
And breathle^ faint with tremulous delight I 

O I on that Tastt if no untamed desire^ ' 
Await, nor pleasure fan the sensual fire ; 
If passion, pouring no licentious sighs. 
Chaste and«ubdued« with virtue harmonize; 
Shall 'not her spirit escape from folly's broody 
Aud plunge into some sacred solitude ? 
There sympathize, tho* mute, with many a form^^ 
And greet, alike, a suu-blaze or a storm ? 
^ ^ » « « «^ 
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N the cxemplifioation of Taste, in the Third Part, 
are introduced au ele^aot mansion-house, its park and 
its woodlands: And thdr beaufies are delineated in the 
form of a fictitious narrative ; as Delucey, Osbert, and 
l8(»ra display their various Taste, in architecture and the 
Picturesque •* Enghsh Garden," and in Painting, Po- 
etry, and Music, under the influence of Love and Friend- 
ship. It were difficult to detach any passages from a 
Tah; with efffct i shall n<>t, therefore, put your pati- 
ence to the test, any further than by submitting to yon 

two or three descriptive passages. 

» * * . m «'« « « « 

** Fair laugh'd the naorn ; and bright the summer-bloom 
1Vav*d in gay dance around hij% classic Dome ; 
When mid^t the extensive Park DelU' ey ihrew 
A fiance of pleasure on the kinUiiug view^ 
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Lig:ht was the iierial haze ; and all below 
Was oDe soft fraofraiK-e, one aitibi'osial glow: 
Snioolh tu his step, the velvet hud was prest. 

And every tree displayed a greener crest.'* 

• * "^ m ♦ * • « » • 

** One favourite oak, that down the fractured steep^i 
And o'er the ripiing wave, with ampler sweep 
Hi^h soaring, its majestic shadow cast, 
* Was stored with many an image of the past— • 
Its bark where quaint rhymes be^as wont to grare^ 
ItK hollow trunk, he deem'd a Druid's cave; 
Its ceutral boughs, wh«re oft the raven croak 'dp 
Or the jay Ncreaufd by boyish freakii provoked; 
Its acorns clustering — to hi« infaut grip« 
That tilipp'd iu tawny glossiness so rip«>**> 
— 'SoHitf hatfnirss sport — some little transient grM'^ 
Siiine chiidisb fancy lurk'd iu every kaf V* 

At Delucey's first sight of fsora:-— 

• • ♦ ♦ * '* Her pale ch^ek was sprrgd 
As with a quivering tincture, ere she 6ed,«^ 
Like-the weak blush that Mains ihc v^ Id-biiar rose 
Wheu to light airs its virgin beau ly biow^" 



In one paK of their landscapei 



— — ". As they opin'd all the sacred cirque 
To the free suu^ they schemed tue planter s work ; 
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'Biddinof kind Genii slope the uncdtur'd g^round. 

And froiB Cephisus' fount waft odours round ; • 

Conjuring, in fond idea, to the Dome, 

^or simple bluebells and the yellow broom. 

Shrubs that, embosoii) d in her golden ii^e. 

Had won to nectar- d flowers their Sappho's smile.'* 

Alter describing the simple beauties that crown'd the 
Arcadian scene-— the Poet proceeds, 

** But not ihe vales of pastoral A ready 
Could with this Eden of emotions vie, 
Tho' every greenw<w)d whisper'd, but to bless ;— 
Tho* every fountain murmur'd happiness. 

■How.beat their hearts with rapture, where they rov'd 
Possessing all they wished, and all they iovM ! 

In vernal airs if 'midst his silent walk 
.Some power invisible had seem'd to talk ; 
If, where in deeper masses frowu'd .the wood. 
Or toss'd its billowy fuani the wintery flood, 
Some mighty genius, darkling from on high, 
I^d in his soul tiwak d the unwitness d sigh; 
It, thus alone, Delucey owu'd delight; — 
How soar'd, asceiuiing to the sapphire height, 
The happy Pair, who poured, at nature's bhrin^^ , 
To nature's God, their orisons divine! 
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Such was (he sentiment of Heavenly Lore 
Inspired, thro' every age, the warbling grove : 
Nor fear, 'midst savage grandeur, kft mankind 
Unmoved, nor thrilling awe, the more refined. 

Such was the feeling touched the Grecian chord. 
And such with mimic shapes the temples stored : 
Nor be, elate in philosophic pride. 
Impious who dar'd his country's gods deride. 
To the drear horrors of desertion driven, < 
Found music for his harp, without a Heaven !" 

** Spirit of Grecian Taste ! to tliee again. 
To thee do I address my closing strain ; 
Come, gentle Spirit ! O come, ethereal power, 
Shade these white cliffs, and breathe thro' every hower; 
Smooth the rude slope, the marshy lowland swell. 
And with pure sunbeams pierce the sombrous dell ; 
Bid o'er wild wastes luxuriant foliage heave. 
And thro' deep dells conduct the glittering wave; 
To sweetest notes attune the harmonious muse, . 
And give to Daedal art, sublimer views* 

So shall yon Genius of Uie British isles. 
Caress thee, joyous in thy liberal smiles ; 
Protect thee, if thou visit Greece once more; r 
And, ibnd her pristine splendours to restore. 
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Shield thee> as softening all the roseate air, 

Etesian plumes shall speed thine amber car; 

And, bidding thee salute a slighted race. 

Effuse again thy reviviscent grace ; 

Till now " the Pictured Porch" relamined^ boast 

The muse so long in cold oblivion lost ; 

And (such thy just emotions e'er inspire) 

A holier influencfe yet refine the lyre ! 

Yes i.till fair Greece (that owes her leUer'd stores 

To thee thus wafted from the British shores] 

Allow to Albion a transcendant claim. 

And nurse, rekindled, " the Religious flame ;'' 

And Athens raise, where superstition strode, . 

Her noblest altar— to •* the Living God T' 

Such are described (and I think justly described} as 
the results of a correct Taste, in a moral and a religious 
point of view. 

And I am fully persuaded, that no surer criterion 
ran be established, by which to determine, whether a 
person really possesses Taste or not, than the innocence 
of his lifCy the inojffensice quiet of his domestic habits, 
liis religiousness or bis disposition to piety. 

I am very far from asserting, that where moral senti- 
ment and a devotional spirit exist. Taste must exist also ; 
But 1 am firmly of opinion, that thero- can be no true 
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Taste, as assorted, or exercised in concert with ^ mental^ 
depravity or a corrupt heart. To have a lively relish 
for the beauties- of nature, or the imitations of those 
beauties, requires simplicity and sincerily. Where af- 
fectation er disingenousTiess predominates,— vhere hy- 
pocrisy or dissimulation forms a leading* feature of the 
moral character; — those eurhy associations which are 
subsidiary to Taste, must be necessarily perverted or 
obscured. He in whose bosom the sensibilities of vir- 
tue have died away — who has no pleasure in the con- 
sciousness of a spotless heart, may (in the spring for in- 
stance) contemplate the renovation of bis woods, or the 
recent colouring X)f his meadows and his lawn, with a 
momentary satisfaction : But that satisfaction will be a 
mere sensual emotion. The animal, that grazes his 
fields, may boast a keener relish ; — rejoicing in tb'euew 
vordttre and the freshness of its pastures. 

I have, likewise, intimated, that correctness of Taste 
is scarcely compatible wifh those-irregularities and' ex- 
cesses, which tend to extinguish the love of Home; 
Amidst the levities that flutter through the ci4clesof dis- 
sipation, the fine feeling which is an essential part of 
Taste, is contiiiually wearing away. The attrition, Iho* 
imperceptible, is perpetual. In the collision of various 
characters, (of which the greater number in the assem- 
blages of fashion will be always uncongenial with his 
own) the niaa of sentiment will unconsciously lose some 
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particles (if I may SO ex pr«^ss it) of his proper self— 
will puffer, every hour, an ori^^itial colour to fly off — a^ 
discrituioatiiig trait to fade ;^— at any future period, ir- 
recoverable. 1 am well couviuced, however, that men^ 
tal disorder is perfectly incuiisi2!)tent with Taste. And 
this DOLeutal disorder may arise, not only from the bud 
iuiluence of promiscuous society, but from a inan^s own 
secret thoui^hts and meditations. It may spring* from a 
sceptical disposition — an irrehgioos piind;f which will 
view the images of thitigs thro' a false medium, and 
throw a shade of melancholy at the same moment over 
tlie natural and the moral world. '1 hat there is an in- 
dissoluble connexion between moral and physical beauty, 
"was a favourite tenet of Plato, — adopted and illustrated 
by my Lord wShaftesburv'. And how much is it to bo 
regretted, that the noble 1 heist was not disposed to 
carry his views beyond the limits of the Grecian philo- 
sophy ! How mu«h to be lamented, that he so wil- 
fully shut his eyes to the splendour of Tru'h — whilst 
all that is sublime — all that i.< beautiful in morality, had 
•pent d upon him in the Christian system ! 

That another noble writer, whom the capricion^^ . 
breath of popularity ha^ whirled into a re$fion far above 
most of his contemporary potts, should bave.-disegyered 
in his rhapsodies, more impiety than poetry, iiwre vicit- 
oiisn«ss than eleeanre, is not less f»ffe.nsive*to '!a>!f.e.than 

to virtue, in some of his elusions, it is nnfortuuMtf, 

» •■ 
Q 3 . 
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that pursuing the flights of a romantic imaginatioD, we 
are hurried away, in a manner, beyond ourselves; and 
that our f)Eincy i» often fired by the illusions of the poet, 
where our reason must eondemn the sentin^nt of the 
moralist. In his Lordship^s poems, indeed, (which I 
consider as libels ei): the whote human species) we can- 
not hi^t detect a malicious pleasure in di flying the VC'- 
nom of infidelity. And 1 scarcely ever observed in any 
other writer, such a deficience in first principles— «uch» 
dark insimiatious— distortions of the truth so revolting: 
—such a gloominess in his views of m^n's destination. 
In his poetry, it is in vain we look fujf- the to jcoXov or 
the to irpeirOv of that philosophy whitih he so mach ad* 
mires ! — in vain we look for that moral harmony, whidi 
has been finely termed '' the music of the soul i*' 

In the mean time, those very images on which our 
eccentric bard hath shed a baleful and disastrous light, 
—many of those images, seen through a just and clear 
medium, have a tendency to calm the more turbideut 
passions, to suppress or to refine the sensual, tp elevate 
the mind above sordid or mercenary views, to induce 
religious tranquillity, and to inspire the liveheat grati* 
tude to the everlasting Author of that magnificence and 
beauty, whicltso powerfully attract our admiration and. 
our love; whilst they bid us <Mook through nature up. 
'' to nature's God V* 



la IhrowiDg^ oat lfae«e obsenrettions for your eonsi- 
Jerattoa and altention, my peo was arrested by the in* 
telU^nce of the decease- of a^Prrjo^, whose character 
and condaet might well serve to iUustrate all i had writ* 
lea on ^the coDoexion of Taste with the purest morality.. 
It 18, in fact, remarkable, that Himself and another of 
'this County whose recent loss jpFe cannot but lament, are 
no sooner contemplated as leaving a chasm in our fcene 
#f Taste and Literature, than they bring to memory 
two Cordifih worthies more, of a similar description. 
And they are worthies to titand forward in the minds of 
all, who are able to form a correct estimate o\ the Hu-^ 
man character, as perfectly contrasted with the Shaftes* 
burys and the Byrons: — inasmuch as they furnisb 
modds of talent accompanied with diffidence— of Tasle 
lUBsociated with simplicity ; in opposition to the wantoD<^ 
ness of fancy unchastised by judgment*— the blaze of 
^nius that at once dazzles and destcoya. 

Though of a family scarcely for a< century established 
in this County, and himself, not of late years., resident 
amongst us ; yet as a * native of whose accomplished 
character we are justly proud, it would be unpardonable 
apathy in any one pretending to " the gifts of the more 
cultivated mind," to withhold iroui the person to whom 
1 ficst alluded, the tribute of a regretful sigb! 

f JohnStackbonse Esq. of Bathr' 
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Nearly related to the Author of " the History' of the 
•* BibJe," he was himself by no means a stk*anger to 
that sacred treasury of '* the wisdom which is from 
** above;*' thoug^h the subjects which engaged his fond- 
est pursuit, should rather appear in his classical torn* 
muiiicationsi and (more particularly) in his Nereis 
Brifamiica; whilst theyn|hew, at one view, his splendid 
attainments in natural Philosophy and in Grecian Learn- 
ing*. Thougfh highly valued in his own country, yet on 
the continent his knowlege and inorenutty were m re 
fully appreciated: And his correspondence with, the first 
foreijufn Professors not only extended the b«>undaries of 
science, but over every subject ftung: a distingruished 
Itistre. And perhaps Botany was more peculiarly re- 
eommended to attention by the elegance of his iatinity.. 
But not less polished were his manners than his lan- 
guage. With an exterior address the most pleasingf, 
his urbanity and courtesy displayed the perfect geittU- 
fiHiU ; whilst a philanthrophy not acquiescing in piotes- 
sions, but shining forth in active energies, was equally 
characteristic of the t'hristiun ! 1 hat that li«rht was 
not withdrawn from earth, lillfor a considerable tirne^ 
it had illumined many with its cheering eftulgence, we 
have reason to be thankful to an indulgent Providence. 

Of the others, whom I would recall to gratitude and 
affection, the earthly exisieuce was of a much shorter ' 
duration. 
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Descended fr«m personages whose voice in the sen* 
mte, was the voice of their native County for many gene- 
vatioDS,— -to whose integrity Cornwall is in a high degree 
indebted for the preservation of her banners for ages 
consecrated to Honour and to Faith, — He, whose death 
has alarmed us with a fresh instance of sudden mortality 
'Was, in no poiot of view, deficient in hereditary virtue. 
And, in various attitudes, we doub^ess, might have sees 
^im, as if eihulating his loyal and religious Fathers—* 
seatous in support of our civil and ecclesiastical consti* 
lutioQ— Hstrenuous in suppressing the spirit of disaffec« 
iioo, yet candid in his construction of opinions and actions 
<— and unwearied in every pursuit that might contribute 
to the welfare of his country ;•— w hile bi^ bodily frame 
was fast sinking, too feeble for such animated exertion* 
"^Torn from us almost in the. prime of life, we had hardly 
congratulated him on his accession to his ancient Baron- 
etage, before we had to regret the disruption of all his 
prospects on this side of the grave ; — whether he were 
occupied in the cultivation of bis lawns, the improvement 
of his woods, and the adornment of his beautiful chapel 
(where he himself performed the evening service with 
unaffected solemnity)— or, whether lie were exercised 
beyond the domestic scene, in more extensive projects 
ef benevolence.. 

• Sir Viel Vyvyan, of TrelowarreU; BaroneV 
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But on all) there now rests an overshadowing' clbad'; 
«->through which, indeedy the lustre of youthful geniaw 
•eems to hreak forth; distinguishing^ the HEi^Rtov 
noble patrimony, and suggesting a long-transinitted 
claim to th« confidence of ^* Faithful Cornwall^ ' 

Not thus relieved by hope, or enlivened by fancy^ 
are the deserted shades of Trewariheunick,* In the 
decease of tw9 Broikers^f wliose united excellence has^ 
«nqnestionably, no parallel amongst us, we contemplate 
Bo other than a mournful solitude ; which was fiUed, but 
a short time since, by accompiishment)» of the highest 
order, by science of the deepest research, by literature 
in lis diffidence retiring yet ever graeefuiry attractfve, 
hy moral worth the most transeendant^ and^ to crown aJ^». 
by the religion of the heart« 

To enlarge on the discriminating traits of. character 
in these two eminent persons, would be much beside my 
present purpose ; though to introduce a slight memorial 
in this place, net only a sense of. propriety, but the re* 
Biembranee of affectionate attentions to one who iU 
merited their partial friendship, iiresislibly impelled flM» 
That thty were botK men of talent and erudition, and 
that their manners were alike mild and affable and tb» 

* Seat of the late Francis Gregor, £sq» 
t F. and W. Gxe{;or. 
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expression of their feeKngs on all occasions, simple and 
energetic, without disguise, withimt affectation; — all 
who knew them, will readily allow— naj—will be eager 
to assert ; and not without a tear I 

In conformity with my sol^ct, however^ I cannot 
but observe that in the younger Brother wasxdiscoverable 
a more refined Taste* Amidst the deeper researches of 
a contemplative mind, he occasionally indulged in the 
#scursions of a poetic fancy, in music and in the ele- 
^ncies of the pencil. His landscapes possessed an 
agreeable sweetness and variety, and liis colouring was 
chaste, delicate and harmonious. In his hoi^rs of relax* 
ation, his pleasantries enliyened conversation with ape« 
cnliar spirit : And his classical allusions illustrated every 
topic of discussion. 

And here I bad intended to c^ose my observations. 
But in contemplating these beautiful results of Taste 
In union with virtue, at distance from the murmurs at 
iiaiction, or the stratagems of ambition, — in the silent 
recess where ** stranger intermeddle th not"— in the 
"very bosom of family-retirement;—! cc(uld not but 
instantly perceive, and was forcibly struck with the co* 
Incidence of such a scene, and its *' sweet influences,'* 
with the genuine female character when justly appreci« 
ated— with the female mind in its happiest state of cul- 
tivation ;— especially as that character and that mind 
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hare seldom been viewed more advantageously, than ii 
the serenity of those retreiCts which (I have said) have 
now ihe mournful air of solitude and deserti'n. Id 
truth, it is in woman w<i hail the finest energies of Taste 
— its loveliness — its elegance — its delicacy. It is in wo- 
maii, that imagination hath treasured up comforts to 
alleviate ev«;ry misfortune — enjoyments to render life a 
Paiadise ! 

And surely, where Taste is unaffectedly, unconsci- 
ously displayed in the gracefulness or dignity of her 
Person-^in her dress and manners, and much more, in 
the care and education of her offspring, and in the just 
oeconomy ot her household ;— rthe visions of imagination 
are almost realized : and (with the accomplished Curnelia) 
her brightest embellishments are — her children ! 

It is true, where there is a semb'aace of Taste, ir- 
regularity extravagance and dissipation are too ofteft 
obtruded upon our notice. 

With society of this descriplion. Taste batli no^om- 
XDon interest. It is a vitiated, a prurient fam y-— a 
sickly sensibility, ^io! our fair country-women disdaiu 
to plume them-^elves on such meretricious distinctions; 
whilst to them we bow, as to the exemplars of all that 
is amiable and dignified and dnv^n^s; and reposHon 
their enlightened virtues^ our surest hopes of happiness. 
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I. ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ESSAY ON ArULTERY. 

iL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE OUTLINE OF A 

SERMON. 



ILLUSTRATIONS 

OF THB 

ESSAY ON ADUIiTERY. 



BaRDESANES, the celebrated Syrian Heretic, 
observed iu bis day, tbat Christianity, in a moral and 
civil view, had been wonderfully beneficial : For that 
christians of all countries had retained the good quali-i 
ties, and rejected the reigning vices of the several na- 
tions of which they were natives. ** In Parthia, (says 
he) the christians, though Parlhians, are not pnlyga- 
** mists : Nor in Persia, though Persians, do they marry 
** Iheir own daughters. ' In Bactria and Gaul, they do 
•* not violate the marriage-bed. And, wherevtrthey 
** reside, they resist the influence of corrupt laws and 
•'.wicked customs/** 

To come, however, to the present times— to the 
days of enlightened Christianity — let us look to our 
own country, and more particularly to our fair coun« 
try-women. That adulterous connexions , are so fre- 

* See Jortin's Remarks, vol. i. p. 3$7« edit. 1767^ 
B 2 
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quent amon^ us, I have attributed, iu a g^at degree^ 
to the immoralities of the Roardhig'Schooi^^in a iUtlfr 
poem entitbdy " the Family Picture;" from which I 
shall here extract a fow lioe* with thtir notet dbd tomft 
additional obserraiions. . 

It is in the Boarding-Sehc^l^ that 
— <^ Girls for simple nature court finesse^ 
And, happy mimics ! shift from dress to dress;. 
Each art, the iavention of caprice, assume,, 
The modish step, the figure, and the bloom ; 
\^ith the sly hazel^ or with eyes of sloe 
Ogle the poiisht tutors of the toe ; 
As melting masters o'er their besoms lean. 
Pencil with faery touch the shadowy scene ;. 
Sweep dulcet harps, or languish to guitars, 
Or steal from soft pianos, amorous airs." 

'< Dancing, in our first femstle schools, is so importaal 
an object, that a whole train of masters, is necessary ta 
its perfect in. 1 suppose, Addison*s idea of dancing 
*' onlt/ so Jar usefu/, as thai a /adi^ may know how Uk 
*• tit still gracefutty,'^ would, at present, be discarded 
as tidiculous. And even Sallust would, perhaps, b« 
thought a moralist absurdly severe, when speaking of 
Catiline's accomplished mistress, he pronounced hexL 
*' too good a dancer for a virtuous woman**** /td-> 



p. 22. 
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mittin^, however, that both -Addison and Salltist are 
here-a little t)0 strict, 1 must beg leave to add a word 
or two on the subject of Waltzing ; in which even our 
country-dancing-masters are tolerated in instrurting 
boys and girls, and tolerated by the wives- of (among 
others) respectable clergymen !^ — Yet, but a very shorts 
time since, a waltz at a country-assembly, was con-> 
demned as a most abominable indelicacy. It was then 
a novel fy: and both ypung and old were so disgusted at 
this phallic affair, that once (I well remember) many 
ol them indignantly left the room. The incident was 
rec(»rded in the provincial prints, with expressions of 
that sense of decency, which all but minds corrupt or 
unreflecting must have sincerely approved. This was 
about foui teeu years ago. At the present moment, how 
ehang(;d is the public sentiment ! Such is the dreadful 
* effect of a familiarity with vicel—l do nut mean however to 
preach to my fair readei*s : — No — 1 would refer them to 
authorities, which, 1 conceive, they will scarcely dis- 
pute—- not to dull treatises in ethics or divinity, but t^ 
travels, novels, and romances. I presume, they are |no 
strangers to " the Sorrows of f Verier,'^ And do they 
shrink, in terror, from the rigour of its morality ? — Per- 
haps, they are not acq lamted with *' Paris as it teas, 
and as it is.''** 1 will ^ive them an extract Ironi it. 
** Without assuming the part of a moralist (says the travel- 

• 2 vols, 8vo. 1803. 
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ler) I eannot help thinking, that Werter wa9 ntst fn tte 
wrong', when he swore that, were it to cost him his Iffe, 
no woman on whom he had set his affections, should 
ever waitz with - any one but himself — i am not sin- 
gular in this opinion. Speaking of the Waltz '(said 3f. 
Jaeobi) ** we either ought not to boast so much of the^ 
propriety of our manners, or else not witness the de- 
lirium of our wiyes and daughters softly pressed in 
*' the arms of men, bosom to basom ! — It were to be 
** wished that our damsels might, concealed in a private 
•' corner, hear sometimes the conversation of those very 
** men to whom they yield themselves with so little' re* 
*' serve and caution/* — This dance has now found its 
way into England. But, however 1 may be amustd by 
the waltzing of the Parisian belles, I feel too much re« 
gard for my fair country-women to wfsh to see them adopt 
a dance which, by. throwing them off then* guard, lays 
them completely open to the shaft<« of ridicule and ma- 
lice."* They have doubtless read " Patronage." And. 
they remember Miss Hauton, who waltzed away her 
lover. 



«* Sir ! She's yours ! You have brushedfrom the grape 

its soft blue — 
** From the rosebud you've shaken jts tremulous dew— 
" What you've left, you may We i — Pretty Wailzerl 

adieu !"f 

* See Letter Xi. i See Pationag2 i. US* 
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Formerly, girls were employed in work to adorn the 
man&ion-house : and magnihceut baiio:ings of tapestry 
afforded proofs of iaburious. attention. At present, 
whilst we admire the eles^ant fiiisrers of a young: lady 
busied in workiui^ or painting her ball dress, we cannot 
but think, that her grand stimulus is the idea-—'' how 
^^ well she shall look in it !'* — Had she^not better beea* 
working to adorn her mother ?-« 

** But shall fine fingers, that as rosebuds glow, 
** With vulgar fiippaucy essay to sew ? 
*f Shall raiiiaut eyes that ail the world bewitch, 
'* Ache, in pale stupor, o'er the tedious stitch ? 
*^ Yes ! and each little heart with transport heaves, 
** As fancy wanders o'er the mimic leaves ; 
'* As b(^>es, impatient for the promised hour, . 
** Brush the fair bicMims, and fiit from flower to flower; 
'* And fears, that all the br^sl^t embroidery skim, 
** VV:th transitory shaile its foliage dim ; 
** And jealousies along the silver stray, 
*' Pant on each thread, and melt in mists away ! 
«* And lo ! the work to ful ptrfection sw< lis! 
^ How flutter the boy-beau . and baby-b: hts !"* 

The fatal efl*ect8 of a boarding'Schod education are 
exemplified in the gay Olivia who 

f P. 24— SD. 
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s 

* ^ - to her teens advanced, "^ 

*' Oa frolic step, and li^t to pleasure danced, 
*^ Flexile to every whisper from the friend, 
** The foe, as osiers to the breezes bend. ^ 

** There, admiration to her charms she drew, 
*^ Her airy dress to taste and fashion true, 
^ Her tricks or talents, finely form*d to please, 
*^ Her all accompiisht elegauce and ease ; 
•' Till yaiiity that treasures every g^ape 
*' Of fond applause, nor lets one glance escape,. 
" Masqued in a minuet, her desires address d, 
*^ Or quaint in quavers, luil'd her nerves to rest ; 
** To auburn tresses made its soft approach, 
*' And now a bracelet courted^ now a broach ; 
** Now o'er a drapery's thin transparence play*d, 
<^ The limbs that shaded, yet not seem'd to shade ; 
Now gently gliding down the siiky mesh- 
To pretty ankles, brush' d their mimic flesh ; 
<< And, as expecting eyes afraid to bilk, 
'* Gleam'd in iigbt baios round the shining silk !"* 

By the secondary Boarding-school, the mischiefs of 

which 1 complaiu, are diffused through the inferior 

ranks of society^- 

^ • 

** Whilst teachers new from town, each pathway cross^ 

m 

' And in low curtsies lose the i^ondon-toss— • 

• P. 85— S«. 
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VSttJirt nillniem who tritk'd ttreir ^ieml» in teade, 
^ Thjt casi<-off mibire«s or mj ladjr*» maid !*'* 

'' And misses^ thus, from paltry schools cotne Ott^ 
I ik« eomic actresses, t& bomifie about ; 
Flap their pt^rt tans^ and dashiagr thro' the crowds 
lofiull their roasins^ tittep, and talk loud;. 
Witb stately step expand the parasol; 
Wh4speriiif^ soft nonsense on the sofa loR'; 
ThTO* lids half-cios'd, the shadowy lustre pour 
That wins the gentle honui^e of an hour, 
And dart (8i>n€& diamonds still attract the bean) 
Divine effulgence frooitbe fierce bandeau !**f 

• 

* Moralists have oHien ]nire]g:hed against ItalTan Clefs* 
jism:f — but may not the same species o/ gallantry - be 
»w recognised in Bligland.^ Are not youn^ married 
omen in the first (and the secondary) circles, observed 
. company with their appropriate gallants % who attend 
lem on all occasions, take airKiigs with them in their 
irriages, escort them to public places, are at assem- 
ies iheir inseparable partners, and in short are in the 
ibit of paying them a thousand little attentions, lo the 
cciusion of bttsbands quite indifferent to such coum'X- 
iQs, however improper or immoral I I know not what 

* p. 42. t p. 49i. 

JeeBarrctti's Travels^ vol. i. p. 79, amd S.harp's Travcb p. 7^ 
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the consequence of cisisbeism may l>e on its natiTe mSI 
Bat, transplaoied beie, it£;enejraUj termioateft^in tdnl* 
tery."* 

1 have said aH thk, and nmch more, twice or tbrie^ 
both in pro$ie and verse. And many of my acquaint* 
auce have told me, in oral as well a» epistolary conver* 
safion, that they perceived and approved, and applauded 
the justness of my opinions, and the pointedness of my 
satire. -r-l could produce several of their letters in evi- 
dence apiinst them.—- 1 say *^ against ihem»** For 
though they thought with me, tbey bad sot the courage 
to act up Co their convictiuns — abandoning their daugh- 
ters to governesi^es — in submission to their wives— I 
suppose as in duty bound. 



Mr. Tebbs*8 learned and ingenious Essay on *^ the 
'* Scripture doctrine of Adultery*' &c. &c. has been just 
put into my haiids. It Js^ deep in historical research. 
But 1 am sorry to say, that in its construction of those 
texts of St. Matthew whicb are, professeftty^ the ground- 
work of all our laws on the subiect of Adultery and Di- 
vorce, I differ from him toto coelo. To have been sup- 
ported in my opinions by a Proctor in Doctors Com- 

• p. 61—62. 
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ifonld have been hi^ly satisfactory: And to 
adhere to these opinions, in opposition to so very respect- 
i^Ie an authority, may seem to argue a great degree of 
obfitinacy* But I have well considered the subject : 
And iu considering it, my mind has be^i free from that 
prepcjsession or prejudice, which a Proctor in Doctors 
Commoiis may be supposed, perhaps, to feel ; tho* lin- 
consciauK of ihe bias. To his view surrounded by a 
complication of cases and a multiplicity of discussions 
ahuotit jniinite, the sacred text could scarcely have ap- 
peared in ail its genuine simplicity. 

*< It hath been said, whosoever shall pot away his 
«' wife, let him give her a writing of divorcement. But 
'* i I say unto yuu, whosioever shall put away his wife, 
^ (saving for«. the caufse of fornieatiofi) causetfa her to 
** commit adultery : And whosoever shall marry her 
^ that is divorced, committeth adultery.'**. 

According to Mr. Tebbs, our Saviour here says ; 
<5 Whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for the 
^ cause of ckduliery^ causeth her to commit adultery :'* 
using in the original, two different terms to express the 
tame thing. Is it not more probable, that our Lord 
aviant to say : ** Whosoever shall put away his wife ez« 

• St. Matthew v. 51, 12* 
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** cept for ibeisaase oifomicatioth uof ^Umgtrher iut$ 
** the deeper sia of adultery ?''— 

In Chapter %\x ▼. 9, our Savioiir nepents tbe sMfe 
«spressioas, 9» perfectly fkistuicl in tlitar VMsaniug' 4i 
.precision very renarkable— sufictent mirelgr to 9he^ 
that irqpyEia and fAot\iim are not synonyQioiis or codw^v* 
tible terms. Hiat the ^oni tropviua was not aa acci* 
dental or a vague ei^pres8ioii» is io my ap^MrehtsaHMNi 
•clear from its beiusc u^ed in both chs^ters in tlM( ezeep* 
tiye clause so iiimilarly and so distinctly* in tile pope- 
tition of it, in the 19th chapter, we perceife tbe accu- 
racy and exact propriety "tvf its applicatioii. We may 
farther observe., that if iropveia here signifies adiritery, 
tbe huKlMnd dismissingiiis "wife by a bill of divrirce- 
meat, renders her at once by Ms own arbftrary act, an 
object of capi-tal punifitbment, as an adulteress.* Yet 
stigmatized as she thus is as an adulteress, and ponkh- 
able for her crime by desAh, she may be married to 
another man, if any m^n will take her lo wile : And the 
law sanctions the marriage! ! ! Tho* her Hie be for- 
Inted by the adultery, yet willi the bill of divorcevient 
in her hands, she nu^y go and be another maii*a wife 1! 

* Unless the bill of divorcement wer^ a protection agaiaat 
&e laws ; aQd ifsa, any individual might interpose betweea 
orime andjustice. 



\ need not repeat that, by the law of Moset, ibrui* 
MtioQ even with a- maid betrothed, waaa capital offence 
to both parties ;* \ivhiisl he who had coMMtiacB wi'h a 
MAiOhii, was torcefl to take hcr to wifb. Tot^ 
lio^ out ^f the question thatconclusxTv^ tex4 ** he4hat is 
** joined to an harlot is one flesh»'*t— 1 have no scruple ia 
ire-aft^ertingf my opiuic»n, that uur Lord by wopy eia meant 
to express that first connexion of -a woman with a many 
as ot prior obligation, and eJirieirfin settin<r aside any 
tub^eqneat marriajre-cou tract. *^This cannot be'*-^ 
says Mr. lebbs. *^ Yet 1 allow, that by the Jewish 
<^ law, nooptiaamd fiot\ua were ever diKtiuguisbed In^m 
each other, both in name and in the mode of puuistN> 
** aietit.":J' ** Stiii 1 cannot prant (he *inti mates) 4hat 
^* the Saviour used topveiat here, tor the carnal union 
** of two persons (»therwise unmarried — though address* 
. f* in^ hiuiNelf'to ihoise who could not posbibiy ha:ve«un* 
5* derstoo«l U io aiiy other sense/' ! ! ! i 

1 do not exactly 'say, tliat ** nothing more is neces^ 
, ** sary to mariia^e, than carnal knowiege.'* Iho' 
^''one4ifsh * in the carnal union, yet itlheir uaiou were 
jDot r-i titled, sanctioue<l or recognized by Mmje le^al au- 
thority, they would in separatiig and living asunder, 
au'il carnally connecting: themselves with others, commit 
^'ornfcutiutt. 11', alter tUe Tail licution ol the iinion, «ull 

« Dent. xxii. !$(^ t 1 €or« vi. i6, t P* <f9> ^ 
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cdlialSt'ui^^ tliey yet carnally conae<ited tb^ms^vei Irith 
others,— -4bey nwald'Commit adultery. So that ifaese 
would be foniicaturs: And we Deed-oot-be at a loaa for 
Ibe nieaotng of thoi^e teruis, by whicb ibe crianeaof a 
wretched class of femalts are desi^aatod and deiMwncod 
ki the Scriptures. . 

With respect to remarriages r— •*' Whoever (says 
*< our Saviour) shall put away his (reputed) wife (unless 
.^^ it be for xo/>}^c«a, or in consequence of bis ^dt&coyerf 
*' of her connexion with another man antecedent to her 
** union) causeth h(5r to commit adultery. And whoso* 
*^ ever Rhall marry her that is divorced (whether div<irctxi 
*' in consequence of that discovery or from any other 
** cause) comm itte adultery." In the xix chapter 
our Lord >(ays : *' Whosoever shall put away his wit'e, 
'* (except it be for irofiVHa) and shall marry another^ 
*' cummitteth adultery, and whoso marrieth her that is 
<< put away (from whatever cause) oommitteth adul« 
"tery." 

" This is bard"— Mr. Tebbs would say^— «Hhe 
"sentenceis too stvere." So thought, or intimated, 
our Saviour's disciples. In this rase, *' it is not good 
" to marry."* And what says St.. Paul? When the 

4 

apostle afiirmtd — *' the wife is bound by the iaw, 

' • V. 10. * 
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lorfg^ as her husband liveth, but if her husband be dead, 
^* she is at liberty to be mar ied to another man/' — he 
snust have contemplated the wife as in a state of separa- 
tion, from her husband. But tho* parted from her 
busbaud (from whatev«>r cause) she in not at liberty fo 
tanU hersttlf to auother^. till ' after her busband*a deuiA^ 
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JlLUSTftATrONS 

' or THE 

OVTIilNE OF A SCRMON. 

1 ^ 1812, 1 submitted a Poem entitled <' The De* 
X* serted" yillfige-School** to the io^pectioo of my 
frit*nd Sir Walter Scott, who hig^hly approved it as a 
Porni« and o^ave the MS. in cha:rge to the Hallaiitiites 
who pnntf^d and publiNhed it. Tho* anonymous, all 
the copies were soon disposed of.'— A& it falls in with 
the subject of my Sermon, I shall here reprint it, with 
some additional annotations.. 

• THE 

DESERTED VIIiliAGE-SCHOOIi. 



JLi^GHT o*er the sjeen, and *midst that woody dell 
Where tiptoe joy auce whilom tripp*d.so fair. 

Here, wiiere the crt»s»let crowns its sainted well, • 
, What uteaos th^ damp, to chill the sullen air.«* 
Where, loose from school^ the tribe withuui a care, 

Soiig:ht the broad shade bemath their arching treei^ 
Or frolicked,. heedless of the nooM>tide ilare ?— 

Alas ! no more shall pour, in ^iiesoint gi^e, . 

From yon' gray cottage porchi the biHoouiig pro^jeuy ! 

b3 



That aged oak still spreads its pant arms ; 

RoKnd its huge trunk stiii gleams the rustic seat : 
Yet where, dear Tillage ! where thy wontfd charms ? 

Ab ! shall I see no more, from Sirius' heat 

\Vhere its brown umbrage lent a coul retreat. 
Blithe, til and fro the fairy circles run ? 

And never shall again my bosom beat 
To mark, when now their daily tasks afe done. 
The little sportive rings danc6 down the evening sun? 

ForedooQi^d to ruin, these deserted walki 

Shall snoring owls and flitting bats profane ? 
On the dim lattice, where a radiance falls, 

1 see dank ivy muffie every pane. 

To me, how pert the sparrow's matin blrain ! 
How cold, tho' where he twitters, crimson streak 

Tiie thatch ! But sweet, thro* gloomy pattering raii^ 
The redbreast shall anon my sorrow speak. 
Responsive to ray sighs at eve or morning break. 

Ah, whither, in a store of knowlege rich. 

Ah, whither exiled that far-dreaded damc, 
Whose learning stamped the credit of a witch 

[Such is its fate top oft] on honest fame ? 

Where now that rod which, with unerring aitn. 
Would idler strait in distant comer smite— 

Those ruthless twigs announcing sin and shame. 
Which kindling ire would sway with tenfold might,'^ 
"When iitti^ strnggliog bums were brpught alas 1 to light f 
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Ifigh speetacled her reV^ential nose. 

When late I pt«pd amidst her pi^y tbroil^» 
Sm^li thought had she, in wolb, of ^athertn^ woea, 

Bttt humiD^dy as in the days when life was joiHif » 

In uierry mood, a 8la?e of IsraePs song : 
Then sudden, startled at the sigrht of me. 

She threw a qaifkeniosr glance her imps amongv 
And ranged the ready class in due degree. 
Proud that the Parsou^s self her sovereign power should see! 

^here now that wheel she turned so swift around. 

If her snug porrh the summer suii4>eam warmed ? 
Where her trim beds, her thyme, her.parsley-groQiid» 

Her elder, clownish warts away that charmM ; 

Her hives, that ^mid the lusirious woodbine swarm*cU 
And, for the curate the pure virg n comb t • 

Alas! shall gentle pity, unalarnrd. 
Be told a parish work-bouse is her home, v 

^or haste with leqient balms tq mitigate her doom? 4 

There, too, the moss of solitude overwhelms ^ . 

That roof fast mouldering in the mournful dale 
Where the gafte swings between. two sister eims. 

Forsaken, the rude sport of every gale ; 

Where, quivering on their poles, the hop-blooms pale 
AH to the dttsart air their od( ur breathe ! 

Thro* twili^t, shall no more my fancy bail 
The savoury pot-herb, 'midst the blaze beneath, "^ 
- Wlieaee rose the sup^>tr Siuoke^iii mauy acketrful wreath? 
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There lived onr good old Masybb, to the mose 

So dear ;«^ift virtues of no vulgar priee 1 
I own, contracted were hi» cottage-viewer 

Yet only shall fastidioiiattess too nice 

Scoff at his sees and saws, a» prejudice. 
If he had any fantt 'twas sMihborD pride ;. 

Whtebt sporning innovation as a vice. 
Stuck to the systeni^by his fathers te^ed :-^ 
It .was a &ult, nethinkstto merit much allied.- 

Grave was his port ; and, as His cane he grasp*d^ 
At his approach the villagers would flee ; 

Girls in their teens, and those by Hymeo clasp' 
And (thriird, aa if from thraldom scarcely free^ 
All fancied in hl% face *' the R4ile-of- Three i'* 

For deep the furrows of bis beetling hrow 
Arithmetic wiA age had traced, perdier 

And, sure, of science he had full enow , 

Fev anvilj awl, or axe, or ciod-compelling. plough*. • 

fl 

AH me !— that fashion (wh'» her votaries whirla^ 
With wild caprice, iir many a giddy round,Jr 

Should stoop so low to little lads and girk^ 
And, ancient order eager to confound. 
To curious eyes shew Leaming^a leirtl groi^d,^ , \ 

* One of the first modern imiovfttioa* seems to BaTe bee% 
4ie attempt to smooth the rugged paih.^ ot iiteratiire^ Bft 
learuing, eaMiy acquired, is soon lo>t. ** Hand Jdcil€me»i9 
** viam voiuic/'-oVittG. The acc^uUitioji ot* i'^arauig de- 
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Where velref patliwayft wind thra* riRs and flowers t , 
See» reckless pro^ny ' »your light head* crowii*d ^. 
With wreaths so f^ray from faiicy*s airy bowers* 
Bow rough oW thorosaiid/ocks h^^r auti<me temple towf r 

Aad^ere their tonsruM can ret a Tetter lisp, 

E*ea cradled bratu with leaniiiig^*s symbols play } i 

But is it not the glare of WiU-o'-Wisp 
To lead the food pursuers far astmy ?-» 
the pleasing transeieoce of a raiubaw ray» 

Where, dull tuition*8 process bora to bilk, 
^ The homunculi such mighty powers display ? 

—-All as the tint that floats o er water d silk, • ^ 

So is the uncertain skill imbibed with mother's milk* 



t/>t Seieuce master-d at a shigfe gripe— 
' Where not a blossom gleamed, the fruitage pruck'd I 
Aod sstd ttie fate of thosie who, early ripe, 
. Have, in the w6rld*s broad eye, their sapience suck' j^ 
• Peor ItMie monst«i«, from the lacteal duct 1 
See one assume the lecturer's learned wig» 
Self-sent, » shoal ef drivellers to instruct { 



peadji on the exerdte of the mind. Ideas, collected witfaott 
iBucfa effort, nrake bat s sti^^bt impression on the ineinor> or 
fhe imaf^ination . I scrapie not, indeed, to lay. it down a^ an 
Sixlom, that real improvement is a work ot time and labour. 

Jbm's two MmuraUe little veluaes on jMiucatio% jMmt% 
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And Crotcliet; fimm tlreatric plaadlts hig^ 

Just shewo, ig tnatcb'd away— *tlie scitntific p}gf 

JttiA ser wfleitmow, like- tocdsts o*f r tire Tatid» * 

Spreads far and near, the fierce Lancastrian rooie i 

At first it wasa sly and'sneakino^ Band^^ 

' J^^liarfc, as'if all fi^iaki were htout^ ' '' ' 
Of *« tt«r«7<?ra/^rf soiihds" a shofut! 

Bark, io the 'winds new accl^matiohs sw'elrr 
The sober citizen aiid'lubbeir loof,' 

And babes and suckirti|;s— ere they yet can ^pell^— ' 

Hi ngle%#ithi lawny lords, and prattle *'Vr. Bell 1*'—* 
. . • <■ . - . • . - • 

■ 
^' We fcave** iSfk«rffty-SdA»ott"— " iHe Lnneasiit^ and «• Ou 
•« Bell- School ^'* Schools for aU**^*' BriHnh and Foreign 
« SchooU"- *' Schsols on the Rouaf British Sif<tem.*'-~The% 
again,— wc have- «'Bi6l^ Sicirtife"— " Societies for iKe P-f» 
*f imgatUm af the Gospe^'-*-''^ Societi^ /ar the -, G«MDcr|ta tf 
* ihe J'ew»**^cvLm multis aliis I ! . 

To each and to all of theia, aHsiAg iii rapid ' iH Be a— lo^ 
I had the resolatloii or the temerity to oppose myself; tho' 
encircled by their clamorous advocates, who woatd" tteat 
down by. intolerance, objections, whirtb V ofie«ed> wathi alifha* 
mility, ancf with- the spirit,. 1 am sare,. of christian charitv. . 
For '* the Sumtay-SchooV -Bhhop Ro>9s, witAmrhM*! oRe« 
conversed aoont the timoof its introduction into^tlm woHSera 
coanties, used to tell me, that several gentlemen of DeYon, 
(the late Mr. Eyre of Exmouth in particular) were taking 

^ineasapes to convert the Siinday into a puritanio^ Sahbat^ 

*l^r. E^re, (with whom I waj^ . afterwards acquainted) r» 
peated tome with some expressions ofresientment, a cob ve^ 
sation that had passed between the Bishop and himself ol( 
the Mubject. In spite of his Diocesan's opinions, Mr. Eyrk 

'had set np at Exmoatb his Snnday-School : But I was mi 
•elf^wihDesrtothe^btttemenr ot--hir-ieaff'MRl"«ldMr%' 
' ^ange in his ftentiments. 



8eenar8bairdHhiNN]g»'iiLtniii«tttre'adftiie»» • 
( 1 has dapper elves, along ihe shadowy greea^ 

Tread in-Ji^bt uuize the iiiany«4X)loB»*d daii€a» 
Aud flame or vaiiish to the laoony .tfheen) 
See fmafahairid 4braiig»-*6uch «igbt was 4aefetwetn-^ 

March forth, a slate in every Httlehand ! 

' Then atiiopiag down wiin ooeacconj, 1 weeii» 

^s at the waving of a wizard waod^ 

their tv^iukiiag fiiigev8glaiice,«Bdpriot the nlver sand f 

•* O say no*—* silver'— it is geottine goW,** •' 

Cries Laucaster :«-'BeJl echoes back ** encore ! 



In Comwall, oor largest seminary of this- dncription Wat' 
nt Helston Bat I do not perceive any striking (iOperiority 
hi Uei^ton over onr other towns^whether we look to itt^ 
good manners vr its morality. 

Of '* the BeU and Lancaster Sckoolsy' I have said enoagh^ . 
0r too^nneh in 'this poem. * 

As to '" the Societies^*' &c &c. 1 still think, that is thi§ 
foaslry, they have done more harm than good to the cause. of 
^niristiaaiiy. Of a ikNsiety to'T Chrihtienizmg the Jews», it is 
aotorious, that the babble has barst —One convert de>icea 
a» be released, on the plea that * the meetingb occurring so^ 
damaed often, be was tired'* 6:r. 6cc !-^ Another is said to have 
abscooded'to avoid pronecotion tor adultery f Athird, it'he can 
be casKht, will be pilloried for perjury !— 

i cannot but say. that i have often wondered at the ilex* 
Ihility of some of my brethren in giving way to the inaov9» 
.tlons of religiouists all enthusiasts, and most of them im- 
IKi^ters. And far very tar am 1 from thinking, that my 
^eiiduct has been any way meritorious, in uniformly refns* ^ 
. lag my pulpit, both'nt Manaccan and Kenwyn, to the itine* 
iBiit preachers who, from time to time, solicited the uie of it; 

1 have *^ done that which it was my duty to da."— 









The gtowififr wave of TftsroA iieir«»r rolTd * *'^ 

On particles oi Mich resplendent ore ! 
Others, slow boys ! may sweat at erery port! 
<* Behold, my new disciple, as he bends 

^ ** To the iair board {can dream imtfj^ae aaore ?) 
•* Haih erudition at his lingers ends ;"— 
*• Whence to ibe brain, be sure* the sobtia stuff aaoeftda!**^ 

Beskrew- me such rare knowUa^, grainM so sooq* 
Kt) quickly lost ! I smile, but wipe a tear ! 

We thank n<>t lasbiou i\>r the seemius: booa--* 
*Tis <w lis sandy priiTipie, now here. 
Now gfone I The trac&^i seem distinct and clear S 

But Kee that wagf the zephyr o*er them blow-** 
The characterK, heigh (jjre&to ! disappear !--*• 

Thus slippery knowlege. gstiu d so soon, 1 tniw. 

Shall at a glance slide uif-— all isupei-ficial show l— 3 

.1 

. *Theprff}ectoftlie T^pntian Profientor, for i n mrf la f^ 
apeculative kaowlejy;e by apractical«nd mechanical OftrralMi . 
b much in powt. ** By bis contrlvaure," say* >wift, ** cba 
V iiiOftt ii^norant persons might write books in pkUesophy^ 
** poetry, poiitics, ^c. ^c without the least assistance tram 
^ geniu> or study.*'-—'* At the niittlieHihticai school, the pa». 
piU were taught after a methoJ scarcely imaginable in !••• 
rope The proposition and iicmoostratiun were written en 
a thin wuiei, with ink compose.- ot a cephalic ttttciuia^ 
This the student was to swallow U|ton a tasting ^feamach, lke» 
As the wa^er digcjited, the tiui't'ire mounted to his liraia^ 
brariii^e. the |»ro portion .ilou^ with it."-SeebWiFl'a ll< 
vol. ii pp-. kl%^ A 1 6. dYo. LdiU i4»nd. iia6» 
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Yet of bis nktUtrio^ Tain, each ceckerM iiB|^ 

Shall Varvnl an «lo€tttion not his own ;* 
Nor 1e^« feeble word in utterance Hnil, 

B«c, not with 'murmurs mimicking thedrone* 
Give to syllabic soonds a dtopir tone. 
Nor splitter, sing, nor snort, nor squeak, nor squall : 
» And every tinker's, every cobler's ^on^ 
IMiall bid so sweet the <liq«id cadence fall- 
Not e^ bis patron's speech were talf so mosicjdl 

And, lo, a ^ousand, from eolRsion blight^ 
Start up, adepts in learning all at once ; 
And distancing their teadier in the flight 



'• A oorrespondeat, it seeM&, iafiMmed Dr. Bell, that Ac 
dulnms and stupidity which generally attach -«• a achool^ 
iMve, in conse^iaenee of the adopCioa of hit vyvtem, lieeii 
completely annihilated ^ Some of the intys^ who are ;bro- 
Chers, have spelUng-nuUeken at home? and the mother v^ooe 
bty said, her son IMS «pe/nnjor in hU skepfff"' ''^la a day- 
school under myeye:(say8 Dr. Bell,)lheinstaiitaseous«ffecC 
9if the system appeared little Un than miracidous ! ! !^ ^Dts* 
•bedieace, noifey and idieocBs, started up at ofnce into order, 
^fUktmenti and diligence \\\** *^ The classification operated 
Itkemagici'* — Eage ! The worker of miracles is Jiow a magi- 
ciani and *^ noise starts up hito-.-9^^n^ss/''-— ^^ But (it 
seems) it was the ndtelty which produced the ^ani ef- 
fect." ** In half an hour as much was learned as befope hi 
the eomrse of the day.'* ** Mother! (said oae of the boys at 
iMHne,) Mother! Ht woutd /r^r^^f'ii yon to see -our school, we 
learn as much In half an hour as we did i»etor» ui a fort- 
Aight/'-^^ All this was done without a smgle pnaishment 

inflicted P— A truly •-egenerated racel " How.iong (says 

Dr. Beli,) this B 4GB ^:NK8S ()f MOYhi/rv iMriil last, I do not 

know! ! 1** So ho modestly declines the gift of propfaec/i 

Bsu's ** Madras School/' p. 2Srj. 
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Of kinrUing genias, €rery help renouQce \ * 
Kor truant saunters here, nor Jags, the duoce ! 
' But, as from Delphic inspiration mad, . v 

Bojs tiirut around, and maids theii* bottoms bounise;^ 
And, prompt to p]y thMr~ talents or their trade, 
AVith each scholastic trick the sand of science spread. . ' 

How arduous is the task, to disenchant 

The mind that broods o'er visions long gone by ! 
J heed not in low folks the twang, the cant-— 

Such slight defects let simple worth supply. 

O ! for that book alluring infant eye. 
Its letters all distinct thro* lucid horn i 

Its gaudy back, where elfins peep so sly. 
Behold the Dragon and St. George adorn -If ^ 

Alas ! poor cast-away to philosophic scorn ! 

* Tuition, by the scholars themselves, seems to be tlie- 
leading feature in BeU's systeui; and every self-taught child 
may now exclaim, ** I have more imderstanding than my 
teachers!''— Psalm cxix. V. 99. The ^plicabtlity of the 
next verse must be equally obvious : '^ i understand more 
than the ancients !"^V lOO. All fabricators of new sys- 
tems might assome thi$ for their motto. 

t St. George and the Dragon. But the cry is now, f< BeH 
and the Dragon,"— in spite of a sort of prophetic vers^. in 
tha^ venerable history, which says, <« This is batH:Uy withUi 
(jf^^and/JiMii brass without." — See ver. 7» 

S4P transit gloria mundi ! 
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Well do 1 r€(Jo!Iecti witlumany a stain * . ' 

Saline, bow soil'd my tear- washed hornrbook was f 

I'd give my ears thb reli<J to regain,* 

Spite of I^ncastf ian hamming' !***•* Wfftit an as»1** ^ 
In trn^h, sage Madam Triunnet ■to*Surpass$* ''' 

To honest Dilworlfat I adjudge tbe palm : *''- 

His tatter'd leaires shall cohjure up our classy 

And breathe o^er all my soul a spring-tide balm — 

E'en now I read and spelf, and Ihuihb the second psulm.^ 

Nalhless, tho' I wcJuldfain to memory look / * 

To catch the colottr of my qhildish days, 

'Twas not, I wisi, attachmen! to my bcKik ; 

'Twas not ambition, emulous of praise, • • : . 
That o'er my toil» effused its cheery rays: •' 

My task was tedious, and my mistress stern !— 
. I rather feared the birch. than loved the hayfj^: ^ 

Nor did.I, skiird my interest to ^discern, - * \ 

From intuition rar€ that irksome lesson learn* 
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Yet jreadon frpctifies each fomard ^got. 



■v* I 



Soon ripening into na6n the new-born 'rac6i 



/ .•**«* 



f.- 



. * I have heard three silly objectiims to the ofd horn-book.- 
The letters are protected by horn, — a presuppoffifioti. It 
seems, that children are' so' dirty, or carele8S,-as^ X^ soUor- 
destroy their alphabets ifuot eo guarded.- Besides, itl»70ot' 
gaudily got up, as if-children must necessarily be attracted*' 
to their task by paint of gilding; A third ofajeefidn is','tbat 
the vulgar device oatlve- hack of itj-^anoilly -serve to mMc-^ 
tion and perpetuate a ridiculous and superstitiooi^legelld*'*'* 
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Nor chaslist^ment UDComeljr scares the si^ht,* 
Noir passnm macs vefl«€tioD'« sober grace^ 

9 

Nor tears, that plead for pi^ty, ibiil the face rf 
But IB tlie QlwpMMfl lN^-boy*8 UhmA miade 

While each ing e a aw w feeKog holds its place^ 
Ne bifcli ne ferula, was e*er design'd 
For snowy hands so soiootht for bottoms ao ns£oed« 

His bvogaes let down (for modest eye too much !} 

Say can he trace, who shakes |he smarting breech. 
His sandy lesson with decided touch ? 

Or> in meek, accents of unmanly speech^,' 

The cttlprft eondesceadiog' to beseecb 
For mercy— say, will such an abject elf 

The height of man^s importance ever reach, 

* Respecting flagellation^. 8e« Dr. BatL-ontht- Madras 
School, p. iJ$, " He that spare th the rod spoileth the child/' 
aays Soknno»; an 95961 vation founded, as I canceive, on air 
iatimate know lege of human nature, and sanctioned, .assua> 
ediy, by the practice ofschooimafters in general, iftall aMi 
and eomitries. Still, however, I 8en<| my readers to Dr. 
BeU, who may have been better informed, perhaps, on this 
futiiect, thaaall the tuidi-nuigisiri of ancient or modem times, 
even wUbSolooMnat the head of them. 

^^ t It was a Tule/says J>r. B.) that no boy should cry for 
commiseradon ; and there was. very Kttle crying:* It was a 
rule, that no boy should lie ; and thera was very liltle lying. 
As to fighting, the^ tacit rule was, if boys ^ght, let them 
tight it oat ; and there was very little fighting. — When no. 
pajtictilar blame was attached to either party, my custoic 

WAS TO SBB TUS BATTUB SEOCOHT OYBE AOAIH I! ! If a boy 

was afiaid to swim, my custom was to have him thrown Iftt^ 
a pond— oat of hiS' depth I Ha was seldom dacked twice t'^ 
--SeojKlttO. 



APPENDIX. 20^ 

Nor grovel in th^ dust in search of pelf, 

Tho* Irarn to cope with kings, an independeotself ?-«* 

Scourges avaunt ! That sense of right and whmg,. 
That sense of honour (which may seeni to sleep 

In vulgar breasts, yet animates the throng,) 
ET^en in a iiaron*s bosom not niore deep. 
We stir up in the shoe-black, chimney-si^'eep ! 

And, (^midst the academy, as some odd trickfr— * 
Some trivial errors unawares may creep) 

To try transgressors and the fines afiix, 

Lo, baby juries sit and judges tumM of six ! 

There is a book, of thiik-famed school the dread. 
That seizeth sudden — the Black-book y'clept — ^ 

Bad word, bad action, soon as done or said ; 
That doth at once, like man-trap, intercept 
Rash oaths which from the lips of sucklings leap'd ; 



• •* The 6Iack*book, as the boys call it, is the regplster ot 
Gontinaed icllenci;s, negligence, ill behavioar, and of every 
offence which requires serious investigation and (uiimadver-f 
BianP* *'' To this simple instmment'I attach immense impor^ 
iance, in preserving order, discipline, and good conduct.'^ 
<' This register is soUnmiy inspected and scrutinized once a< 
week, in presence of the whole school, drawn up in a circle 
for that purpose! when the nature and consequonce of every 
omission or commission is explained in the language of tlie 
school ; and the fact tried, and sentence.pronounced on the 
sMscosed by a Jwy of their Peers,'!** — " This sentence is in- 
flicted, mitigated or remitted, at the discretion of the super- 
intendanty visitor, or schoolmaster/'— See BsiL on tht *> Ma? 
dras School,*'^€.'&c. p. 10. 
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Or locks unkempt, where lovely creatures breed ;.• 

Or thefts (Iho' iongp iapUferin§^. aa ad<ipt 
The dext'rous lad mi^ht claim the Spartan meed) 
Or lies:, aV:holes in ho^e, or any ^iil^r deed.r 



t ■ 



Whilom I knew— <-his hair all fleecy-whke— * - 
A boy, where waves yen cbesnut-forestv lured : 

Oh, the .Black-book !-^How pitepus SiiBOa-s plight^*- 
Ilis sole ofieDce. a too proliiu; head! • j-t 
Efisooiis, was the sad work of justice sped ; 

The impanneird peers and petty jury sworu I ^ 

Poor little Simon t» Uie bar was led ; 

■ 

And (O ! beneath a baleful planet born) 

— Surh was the voice of babes — lussikery trosses shorn* 

]3ut rigid fate still aiiu'd a deadlier stroke r 

Ilis living locks again began fo grow^ 
Audt certes, Siinoa^s patience did provoke, 
' Then I surveyed in long procession go 
. Iliirh peers, and prelates, a right-reverend row I 
Thr i» qnTsitnrs in mystic order sat r 

An awtful sHence teign'd around ; when, lot 
For tnace, the, president Taid down his hat; 
.A\n\y aftVr a chill pause, commenced the grave debate* 

^« My lords ! and otheis of this letlcr'd bench ! 

** \^on delicate disciple asks regard ! 
^' 1 would not on the rules of justice t:e;;ch; 



" AHwfit his case stxilt»i6 m&99 passing hard ! * 

*' I begiyoU) all atftipacHies- di&k:ard; ' 

" And think (what Cribbon'R play fijViiagf^s prore) 
^^ How polisht Julian, in his pc^^eus, beard^ 
^MVhile fast the gentle |*enerati<m9ithrove,' 
'* Nursed the ^ iamiliar beast,) lyiibli/nKMls vnihhre^^^ 



V* ' • ;..... •' 



<< A»d,.W(here the ^teemrng- beards of inonkifw9gg*dair' 
fExcl&im'd a lord)*-«^t 'twas i»AO aftei-^^ige— '-.f- ' 

** Did oft this comely little creature crawl, 

<' Determining with circling movements aagSfPf^' • 
" Full many a wprdy war they used (o wage ; *! '^ 

** For, sober iulheif strife, or*crying drunk, . . • ** 
" Thro^ all the conciare was their jealous^ rage', f 

** (His circuit oLer) to acquiescenne sunk ; 

" And iheir new. abbot grina*d,'tfae /ot^^-elebted RiiHlk;"f 






* In .the Misoppgon, .(pptiSft^f ft99,> the eii(4>erqr iniUh 
^raws a very singular picture of him^ejf; and thefollowmg 
words are- 8trHringly■'cbaracterlsttc:-^At/re>c'7^pocf5H3l 
rov (iaduv rtiTOvi wuiyuiya — ravra tol BiaOeovruyp o^f- 

Tbe friends of ine Abbe de la Bletene adjured him, m the 
name of the French Uatioo/kiot totcaoislatie this'niMAie^ so 



offensive to their dehcacy. — Bisi. de Joc^fn. tpm.^Il^^p. (Kk 
** Like him (silys OibbAn,) I haff e <Jontent€?a my^lt with'k 




IS 

lUj Ae. &c.JWrt-.I^.-p. 

t See M My Uncle Tli^ws/' « romaoQa of 49itK Jmootf. 
▼0l^ III. pp. 248. 24©, ,250* * i «...,. m 
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'* Heayens V^ (cries a prin vie«*presideiit) kk jams 
Oat-stretcht— ^ what Bwtet can socli a si» aUmci 

^ Shall we be mocfc'd hj leani*d prrialic saws ? 
'* Hate ye not sees what misdiief only ofie, 
^ Dropi on thei;e sandy rudimenls, hath done? 

^Hearcnsl the whale tablet is quite ont of shape; 
** And all that fine connexion lest and g:one^ 

^ Where jottniey*it the sweet tenant of the napa !-*• 

^ And rnsticatioaVfangs the caitiff wookl escape ^^ 



Scowini^haceasM; and aO pevceived Ihe 
^ Tornslication we tha brat dq^rade ;-^ 

M *Tis well ^t he esespctfa in whole sUn F* 
Tbesenteace strait tha secretary read. 
And m the hooka momentoos minntes BMde ! 

** Go^-go,** — (he cries, and &st his watch-chain twirli). 
** With all thine impeilections on thine head !'* 

Then (tremblioir as the cnlprit acvatch'd his carls) 

Three bishops s%n*dhia doom, thseejMijf-mniirir'eail^ 

« 

Peac^ lo aH sndi !•— My nnambi^na sdbool, 

O carid it still its simpia tennis boast" *i 
The comef; or the cap that marks the fool; 

Or (what Dan Sirionoa eonimendeth most) 

Thai savage tbiaf— to learning watt nigh las* t 
Whilst, if the parson's wife bar presence lent. 
Stow dear her frown the sbriidung sckelan tost !•«». ' 



Wbat Joy Imnt umih wijtli silver p^nnm aent !^ 

Ma potroii^tlMn h^d ifaef>«i^** uv prim' Vr PreiyMUt 1^ 

What f hoV 80 mnrtured m so dark a nook,f 
. Ho pigmy palrbts eater for maokiad ; 
Kp balf-grojtro heroioe widda the msfk. crook y 

Ko Hampden biuslera in the little hind ; 

Yet to their lowl^^ lot the saee i«8ig^B*d» 
Their homes would to a jEragal iare attadi ,: 

* ChUdren must be bribed, and pacents top, to dp rtbeir 
daty. *' On my ej;pressuig my regret M ^duM[ so few cbii* . 
** dreaireqaented the «ohoo|, tbe Bang imd ; wkeif htd Up/tm 
**ien4th^ caitfe,*' The Missionaries say^ they eenyld gat 
** plesty of cfaildken to^aitemf, were t^ey fisher to-feedtheBi^ 
** or midLe them presents c^eads/' [see CampbfeU> Trft» 
Tels In S. Ainea, 1322. toI. I p. tS-] Snch ja hiuoiai na* 
ture : Jt is the same ia ail eonntries. 

t ** Scotch Learning and Irish Ignorance/' is aim ost a pvo- 
Terb among us : And. in every argament on subjects of popoia 
l^r instruction^ it is adopteid I mifl^ saji:, as aJundsmeoto^ 
piriaelple. It is on this principle, me advocates for schofilf . 
maintain that the Iriidi are rebels from tfteir ignorance and 
ttie Scotch, loyalists from their learmagi Bat I 'have> lon^ 
ago ventid*ed to question the truth of iba pei«riple, and of 
course consider toe whole superstructure as a baaeiess &hric« 
In those parts of Ireland, where- the spirit of anarchy has . so 
frequently broken out in all its violence^ the progress of la- 
telligence^ (hurried on 1)y. the French revolutions) has been ef 
lafe years^ a distinguishing feature. To the meanest of the 
Irish insurgents, ** the Rights ef Man" were as familiar as 
to their leaders. And,,io i&settssiiig political suJbjeets, the 
lower orders had a pvomptness that was astonishing. Im 
Ireland, there are fif^-slx newspapers in eentiaual circtt}»* 
tion ; in Scotland, thirty-omi. — Can we aay, that ^ftj-sts 
newspapers indicate a dearth of literature among the imrior 
Irish ?— But for their abiUty to read the i^&ws,. it is immMibk 
that so flMoy pnblie prints coald be supported* [See Itsti vi 



ai4 Mpnnh%%h 

Nor loosening all the kindred ties tbat bhuJ -. . 
The bear^ the infection of new ^y«ten^' catch < 

The unfashion'd folk, that lovetb^ir patrimonial thalchi 



weekly'and daily newipaperfe at behead* of t&e'6ciitleiiiUi*s 
Magazine^ and other places'] 

If we t«m, hpwever/to the Highlands, or the tslatids of 
Scotland, we »ee them all reppfting in bomble tranquillity. 
We there per^eiTe contentment amidst their privations. At 
is there we haiV a people, virtuoas, reliffwuB^* ' kindly-aflfec- 
tioned one towards another, attached andsubmisftiyetothof 
lords, and given to h'ospifalky — in short a liappy people. 
Sorely, ** where Ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise." 

^' But not so quick" — (cries qur Bell-School - antagonist) 
.;.<( f ii^ Scotdi are not ignorant^they are well instructed : 
They owe their comibrte to their education'^ — And yet if we' 
xrontemplate tiieir comforts in the Highlands and Islands, wc^ 
ninst view at the same moment nearly three hundred thou- 
sand persons who can neither vrrite nor read ! !— So much lor. 
the proud distinction of Scotland, insisted on most pert!- 
nacioniiiy— that '^ every poor man- is taught 'to reail an j ( 
write!" — Never,.! suppose, was there a more palpable fkhe«>* . 
hood.t 



' * SupertiUiouSf if you please : for Religion never existed 
aiid never will exi^aqaong the lower orders in any a|^ or' 
any country, perfecQ^free from: superstitious crediiUty. 

t The following ia4M extract Aromr the first RepoH of the 
Gaelic School Society in 1821. 

Ontlie Mwnland* 
In the Parbb of Fearn, out of UOO, ISOO are nnabfe €o read. 

" '■ Gairloch 2945,2540 Do* 

Lockbroom 4000^ S800 Do. 

In the IsUmdg, 



— Kifanner, Skye S056, 2718 Do. 

"Stomoway, Lewis 4000, 2800 Do. 

-Harris-^-r-SOOO, 2900 Do. 



North Hist 4000, 8800 Doi, 



See Maccullock's West-Islands 2 vols. 1819. 
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▲rr Eninb i 9K? 

Par other, elmorous thro* the dueky street, ' ■* 

Those imps, erst frisking 4>*er each prioirose^baBk ! 

Metbinks the RpawA of xn&oleuoe we Bieety • -*' 

• iCo||vtiiig« for GOttage^calniy the city-elaiik,* 
For 3yIvaD shyness, msttmens hold aod fraok ; 

And of their wond*roiis acqui^tioDS yaib» 

And hai^ 4nd gloye with opalence and rank, . 

Deists or Methodists, a motley train, 

With W^tfi^ld schoot'd to ruve, or douht and dream '^ 
with Paine* 



Again, ithasheen argued, that the Frendi Revolution, 
-was in a great measure owing to the ignorance of the popiir* . 
lace. This, alio, i deny.- It was not owing to ignorance,* 
hulrto knowleee— to that infidel philosophy, which was am- 
ditffisly disseminated among the people from the schofAs of 
tiie Illuminati. The more considerate among ths French are 
how so fully awarQ of the circumstance, that they strenuously 
oppose the introduction of the Bell and' Lanc&ster system of 
education in France. Aijready (they assert) has ^kaowlege 
been diffused too generally among the lower orders. It is 
this knowlege brought on the calamities whidi they so mndi^^' 
lament^ And ** had not so many been taught to reAd a|i^ 
write, FVance and indeed Europe, Would hot have been 
thrown into a disorder perhaps irrecoverable" — would not 
have heeo'shaken to tlie centre by revolutionary commotioms. 
There is no doabt that universal instruction most ultimately 
bring all r4nks of men upon an e<]^aaUty. And thua it must 
disorganize 'the whole system of civil society. 

♦ Yes I — Our Schools have actually produced this effect : 
It is not a chimera — it is the very boast of the Jacobins. 8ee 
a Report of a hpeech in Parliament in the beginning of the 
last Session, 18^1- in which the minister is told, V tliaflie . 
must be more explicit — that we were becoirting a tllMkirik 
people—and that groupes of n.ea were to be seen' ih. ti^e"* 
corner of every street, discus&ing tue tendency, and re!A6ii- 
ii^ujKMi the pro|»riety of every public meatiure." 






And ^j, tho^ Ignoraiiee in her t|oieC nfiflf^ 
The cbildreK of the. haflriet yet May shadcf ; 

Woalid proud optnton)" keeaer«eiise assist 

The woodnmo'fr ** sturdy stroke," th^ MnngMfatStt 
And tho' iasidion» foes the fluck inradef 

Calvin*8 dire faith, er fell philosophigm ; 
Shall not (assiduous where the pastoral aid 

Succours «ach lamb,) their simple catechisBi 

Its holy influence lend, tohar the sin of schism ? 

Haply, from school dismissed as scarce the clowo 

Bssays to scrawl out his igntibte nan^e : 
Pert stiipliogs, tittering? minxes of the town* 

May giTe his smh-banit rheeks to g^kw with fchuael 

Yet, if the msik, unrejnning, aim 
^0 earn, each long lahoribus hour, his bread. 

His be to man's best praise the genuine claims 
And Heaven shall on his toils its favours »bed, 

fruits his table bless, with balmy sleep htt bed ! 



What tho* no more the register's fair page 
With-croases rude in future limes be tvated : 



* Our good ol4 King ho|K^ tbe time would couie, whM^ 
^^ every poor cbtld in his donipions woaid b« ahie toresd? 
^ the Bible "—Bat tor wbateod?— For reUgtMu iutimiHitioito 
He bsytd fwt^ that every child would he adie to read*-b«i 
te read the Bible. Yet readers would read- other boofc»-* 
^< Thl» casiaot be belt eii/' said the King,— <* 1 am norry fee 
** it.*'— So De tuc informed »e : and iM JLuc, . I believe^ 
asfer tfwerved from the truths 
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Yei are the records of the passing a^e, 
With signs so naassaming', all defaced ? 
Oft hath the fauhering maiden's tremor graced 

The pen her fingers were unformM to gtiide; 
And, as a brighter hlnsh its sister chased. 

Her lack of skill the parson well supplied. 

Proclaimed the nuptial knot, and quaintly kissed the 
bride,* 



* " An obsolete custom** we are told. — Probably it never 
existed. — And here, (as an idea seems to be stigii^csted, de- 
rogatory from the dignity of the clerical character) I would 
taKe an opportunity of observing, that '* the lives and con- 
'* versations" of the country clergy, are too often misrepre- 
sented by the essayists and critics of tiie metropolis. Kv^n 
in that admirable miscellany, the N. Monthly Magazine, we 
have hints and suggestions, scattered here and there, which 
must tend to lower us in the public opinion. In rx>ndon 
(says a correspondent whose signature is V.*)— a man may 
talk politics, " without fearing the revenge of the Parson, 
*'' the Attorney or the exciseman, those tyrants of <th'a vii- 
■" lage'!''— And again: ** Foxhunting squires and rural par- 
'< sons, much bemused in beer,— may th^y i^ne und all, (i« 
V. a Coruishman ?) *' die fattened in the sties which titcy have 
*' erected for themselves, in ttie bUss of tlieir owiCi^no- 
** ranee!" — a charitable wish! — It. may be baid, that the 
whole paper is written with an air of ridicule-tthat it fieaU 
in sarcasm and irony— that, in sliQrt, it is not to Ix' taken 
literally.^ But I have excepted against cen:»uies or in^{illMa- 
*tions which must conveyidean : And to nie the> convey diN. 
tinct ideas— which are false. I verily belic\c, that* rhorc 
exists not a slns^le clergyman answering to V's descripLion, 
t:itlier in Cornwall or ]>evonshire. Thro' a lorijr lili», j haxc 
bad good experience of both counties : Aod^l can aiivty us- 
&ert, that within the last thirty years, ^uch persons *ha\e 
4lisappeared. X.do nut think indeed, that there icniaius 



• See his ingenious aixl amUsi^nglT^ssay in vol. v. p. 273— i:77, 
Y 
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To their old church — the tanefu) belk now chimed—^ 
With DO parade the peasants would repair ^ 

And, as the Carate preached, or Sternhold rh jmed^ 
Devoatly listened, or put up a prayer^ 
* Or from their galieried height aspired to share 

The poor applause harsh flutes or hautboys ask ! 
Then, thro' the summer eve, the^sighing^Fair 

Would seek green lanes, hoar heads in ati>0Qr8 bask. 

And uuschoord children skip, nor rue their Sunday task* 

And when, fast dropping into long long sle^. 
They laid their friends below the sacred sod. 

They loved, some soothing moments, bved to weep ; 
And, duly visiting the dear abode. 
Deemed the last funeral honours unbestowM 

Till now they spelt the fair memorial stone ; 

When, for themselves, the flowery turf they trod. 

Turned up, would claim, from kindred carle and crone^ 

The tribute of a tear, so late, alas their own ! 

BUT cease, my muse 1 Amidst the beechen gloom 

That gleams, half-screening the church-stile from vie w^ 

-1 notice mourners -to a recent tomb 

Stealing ; — now slow beneath the sabler yew 
Advancing ;— now where glitters thro* the dew 



among ns a solitary instance of a Rector, Vicar or Corate 
thus degraded to a level with excisemen or parish-officers* 
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Of eTening pale tliat emblematic plants 

Pausing. Sad group! your pious work pursue I 

So may kind Heaven your humble wishes graat. 
Safe from the proud Dian*s sneer— ibe parish-tyrant*s 
taunt ! 

Lo> 'tis the Master*s tomb ! Behold, hard by. 

The duteous swains ! That birch-tree had they set— * 

The lads and lasses in their sorrow sly ; 
And now, assiduous in their visits, wet 
The risihg plant with tears of fond regret ! 

may it shoot in vigorous growth, nor waste 
Fragrant at morn ;^d eve, its incense sweet. 

But, redolent of schoolboy hours overpast. 

Escape the sultry beam, the winter's icy blast* 

And, whilst it shades this spot, a henry tree, 
All in a distant age, when now no more 

Its use in flogging shall remembered be ; 
Some antiquary solemn, pondering o*cr 
Its sprays, shall (as his brethren did before) 

Give days and nights to many a dark research,* 

*Why the yew was so commonly planted by onr forefathers 
in churchyards, has been a question, among antiquariesi of 
Tsrioas and learned conjecture. 
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And every leaf shall teem with learned lore !^ 
So may, in 80oth, my veaerable birch 
Pid sageff yet unborn frequent Ihil rural church-* 



Qtiam sedem sorania vulgo 



Vana tvocre tvrunti folUiqne sub oranlbtti bsrantt— — Vieo* 



POSTCRIPT; 

Containing some Notices of a large MS. Voiume,. 

ENTITLED 

"traditions and recollections domestic 
clerical'and literary; 

In which are included 

Leitert of Charles the Second, Cromwell, Pair/aT, Waller'^ 
Kd^ecumhe^ Macavlay, Wolcot, Opie, Whilaker, Gibbon, Bul^ 
hVy Courtenay, 31oore, Downman, Drewe, Jackson, SeuarJ, 
Darwin, Cowpcr, HayUtfy Ilardinge and other distinsuutikti 
characters,** 

X [lESE ** Traditions and Recollections/' 
were put togj^lher for the sole use of the aufhor's very 
lar;2:e family : And perhaps^ about fifty copies of the 
Tolume may hercaftt^r be printed. 

For the present, a few extracts may" not be una- 
rausiug to his readers. 

% ♦ * « n « «&« 'h 

Id 1C77, we fmd Thomas Polwhe/e, Vicar of Ncwlyn, 

It was in this year, that Xicholas Horlase of Tcc-^ 
ludra in Newly n, was buried, on the Uih of November, — 

9 » 
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N 

This Nicholas Borlase had been a Col. of Horse for th^ 
King— a title on which he so much yalaed himself, that he 
Inserted it to bis dying day, in all his deeds. ** 1 have hetril 
(says Tonkin) a pleasant story of him, from my father and 
the old Mr. Wood of Witbiel. There was no good blood 
between him and the old Richard Lord Arundel ; from 
their beings perhaps too near neig^hboars, living in the 
same parish, and there being no great difference in their 
estates. AHuding; to an exploit, therefore, on which he 
valued himself, his Lordship would often hit him in the 
teeth with ** how he routed a ^eat detachment of the 
^< Parliament army with only one single troop of iiis 
«« regiment"— "yes" (added the Lord Amndd) "by 
^ running away." The fact was, the Colofiel being 
very much pressed, and making a running fight, bad to 
much presence of mind, as to set a large brake of fiuse 
^n fire in the night-^which the Parliament forces, tak- 
ing for the fires made on the approach of the Kiog*8 
army, immediately fled, and left him both bag and bl^* 
gage, which he seized, the next morning* 

The usurping powers would never admit Col. Borfase 
to a composition, but kept him out of the greatest part 
of his large fortune, till the restoration : And he isith 
his whole lamily, would have been reduced to beggary, 
but for another stratagem very singular and curioas* 
One Sunday, under a pretended mistake for another's, 
ke placed himself in the protector's seat ; and shuffiny 
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infsti oil, ^n OlWf r*s entertner \t :-— << N<h no— (saith 
** he) cousin Borlase !— 1 am erlad to see you here!** 
(for -Borlase was a papi8t)«->8Dd kept him with him du* 
ling the sermon ; and, withal sm^^Uidg the joke, pro* 
Blitzed him asKisraace, on his preferrii'g a petition for a 
jnaintenaoce. The Protector was as good as his word.*' 
^^Tankm'4t MSS. peuet D'e DumtaiwiUe. 

Not a relic of the Borlases worth noticiog, remains 
at Treluddra, I looked for the old Treluddra pippin.; 
the parent of pippins eqiial, I thiok» in flavo1^' to the 
golden : But I found the shunp only of the origfnal treie. 

Amidst all the acremony of the Civil War, urbanily 
was a distinguishing featare of ** the Cornish gentle- 
*< man/' It was more, indeed, than nrbanity : It was 
gennine benevolence. Tonkin spaaks thus of ■ » m 
Lance Esquire of Penare in St. Clements. *<Th)o*« 
** Justice of the Peace under the usurping powers, . he 
*^ behaved himself with great civility to the distrest ca« 
*^ valiers ; whom he' redressed as well ashe coidd (as I 
** have been informed by Mr Polwhele, whose family 
*^ owe their decay ti» these villainous times)*— and waa 
•« looked upon as a fine geu l;*man." See T^nkkC^ 
IISS. in St^Clement's, penes LordDe DunstanviOe^ 

I have said, that the ComisS, in this war, were pe» 
euliarly liberal in their altowance for oppctt^ic a iti* 
ments and interests. We. most here eicept the Anui* 
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dels ; who were so rnflamed with loyal zeal, that they 
treated even therr relations on the contrary side, with 
unrelenting cruelty: And they met with reprisalsF. 
John Antndd of Trerise known by the name of ^* ihe old 
^ Tilbury i'* (as having been in ifae camp there in 
l&SS) or John for the King^ was a Colonel in the 
King*s army and Governor of Pendennis-Castle ; which 
he bravely defended against the rebel arniy» till forced 
to surrender it for want of ammanition. One of bis 
daughters died in a boat on the ore before Truro, where 
the family were refused admission.'*— -Colonel John 
Aniudel, son of old Tilbury, breaking in on the enemy's 
intrenchments at the sfege of Plymouth in 1644, was 
sh it dead on the spot by Captain Braddon ; who had 
•the assurance to go to Trerice, and demand of the old 
Clentleinan the reward given by Parliament to one that 
should kill a fiefd officer of the King's army.I* — *• The 
Parliament was so exasperated against the whole family^ 
that, deprived of their whole estate, they were reduced 
to great distress during the usurpation.** TimkiiCs 
'MSS penes Ld. De DunstanviJl^. 

* ♦♦ John Arundel (says Hals) had such zeal in that 
war, that it suppressed in him all natural affection. T& 
his relation Colonel Hals, who immured in l.idibrd-dnn- 
"f^eon addressed to hitn a letter representing his suffer* 
ings, he made only this verbal answer, *' that he would 
iiasten> if possible, his deliverance from Lidford-jbylebjf 
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gallows execution ; which he and bis eoiiipaQion» well 
Bserved/' Hah's MSS. 

Letter from' E. Edgcumbe Esquire \a the worship^ 
}I John Polwhele Esquire. 

Lincoln's Inne 7th Januarjr 1637* 

« * .# » «- * « •- 

♦ « » « « « ii^'i»; 

^ Parson Harris6n who was indicted in the King's bench 
n Monday was fined £5000 to the King, and was this 
ay presented to all the Courts in Westminster^ with a 
aper in his hat signideing his offence ; and though he 
ere ordered by the court to read his submission whicH 
as^raAvne up in writing, yet his stowteness' would not 
ive him heart to read that parte, which concerned hiii 
&nce against the Judge. He was afterwards carried 
ack to the King's bench ; and what will be the issue 
f thi<5 his contempt I know not. ' The Judge is left at 
berty to right himselie by takeing his legall cour^^i 
i^nst him. Sir Richard Wiseman received his doon» 
1 the Starre Chamber yesterday, where he was fined 
10,000 to the King, £5000 to my Lonl Keep, £100a 
\ Mr. Justice Jones, and £500 to Mr. Tompson. He 
to be degraded from^ bis baroneftship, to stand in. the 
iliory and ta loose his ear^ jl 
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I pray jron would be {deased to aequaint Mrs. Bat* 
kerville that her cawse in Gbaaeerj was lieard <m 
Monday, where she came off with rictory without loss 
ftfnoch blood. 

Mr. Polwhele is now well recovered of his hurt taken 
hf bis fall, whi^h was not witboat mnch danger. I de* 
sire to be reckoned among those who will be alwaiea 
ready to doe you setncoi &c. Ice. 

B. Edgoetmibie*^ 

Letter from Francis Sassett to bis Wife. 

««J>earWiffe 

Tbis Messenger will tell yon how affaires got here 
and in these lande parts. Here is infinite want of malck 
For Crod's sake sende to Mr. Lane as soooe as tbiseNnes 
to your bands and cause him with all speede to press 
bones and bring away six hnndred wiSgbt of Mintdl 
from the Moiint to this army, first to Lostwitbid «mI 
tbeoce to the army, which 1 hope in Jesus Christ wiB 
to bless OS as we shall be free and merry and jojfdl 
againe in CkymwalL 

My Lord Mohan bas lent me £100. I trttsi mjF 

friend Rolle will doe at least the l^e friendsliip^ «a4 
I am sure you will procure what possibly yon can. If 
it be but sijLfence my L^ve is just and foil to yoa still. 



Prajr let Jacke write to me tniely what matcb hee ha« 
hi all, and I conjure you both to get as mucli as possible 
to be made with all possible haste at what cost soeyer. 
Send to Gubb's for all his oaluim. I write in as- much 
haste as erer in my life. I love you and Jane and John 
and Bess. God give mee good news oJF.yeu all and of 
poor6 Punch. Deare heart love still your own hartjr 
part 

F.Bassett.* 

I thanke Christ I am very gracious mih Kinge and 
Prince. I hope with all. 

Lostwithiel, Saturday, Sunset, 1644. ^o Mrs, 
Baasett my deare Wiffe at her Tehidy.** 



* The Kins at Bocohboc received from his trnity theriff 
Sir Frsiicift Bassett Kni^c the sum of ^00 on the 4^ of 
September 1644.— Near the gate of Rockwood grove leading to 
B<^oaooc-Paraonage, there remains the stump of an af ed o«k, 
in which tradition says, the King's standard was fixed. The 
npper part of the tree was brol^enoff by the wind in March 
17SS , about nine feet above the ground . Within the memory of 
the oldest inliabitaints of this county, it had produced scarcely 
any other than variegated leaves — ^which originally Changed 
colour (as tradition farther says) from an attempt to astas* 
sinate the King while receiving the sacrament under its 
branches. The ball is said to have passed thro' the tree: 
And a hole made by the woodpeckers, was shewn in confir- 
mation of the tale-^which probably arose from the King 
iMMPing been' actually shot at when in the Hall- walk f and a. 
fisherman liilled who was gazing at him. 
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Letter from Prince Charles toRashlelghi Polwliek, 
aDd Saule. 

'^ After our hearty Commendations, ifi punfU^tiee of 
our order of the 5th of this instant seconded by Letter 
to yoa of the 15th, inasmuch as by reason of somtf acci* 
dents since happened the enemy is aproached nearer 
to this our dutchy, for the repelling of whome we hav0 
raised tlie Posse Comitatus to be summoned by the IL 
Sheriffe, — Theis are to desire and require you to redou* 
ble jour diU|[ence for the speedy getting up to the 
^rmy, all (he (rayned men, stragling souldgers und 
others, within the Hundred of Powder, who are expected 
to advance upon this oecasron; in the effecting whereof 
you will doe a very special] good service to our Royal 
Father, to our self, and to our Country. And so no- 
things doubting of your leady execution hereof, we bi4\ 
you heartily farewell. Given at our Court at Tnun 
24th of February 4 645. 

Charles P. 

You are frequently to advertise both us and the 
Lord Hopton of your proceedings- herein* 

Superscription. To Mr. Rashleigh,- Mr. Polwhele, 
and Mr. Saule, and to every or any of them. Pe^t basis 
Post hasle." 



Letter from Cromwell to Colonel C^ely at Pencien* 
nis-Castlc. 

Its the desiey of Sr. Gilbert Pickeringe that big de* 

eea.«ed Brother CoU Pidkeringe sbcmid bee enferred im 

your gaitison ; and to the end liis funeral maj bee lioU 

lemnized wi4h as mvcb honor as his memorie calls for> 

jo^ ore d^Hred to give all possible assistance therein i 

the particnlars will be offered to you by kis Major, Ma« 

jor Gubbs with whome I desier you to •concurr herein i 

And beliere ilt Sir you will noVonly lay a kug^e obliga- 

^on upon myself, and all ^e officers of this Artnie, but 

I dare assure youihe General bimselfe will take it for 

lin es'peeial fircnr and'will not lett it goe without a. fuR 

adknowled^ent : But what neede 1 prompt him to soe 

fionorable an action whose owne ingenuitye wil be argu-^ 

liient sufficient bearin, wberof rests assured your hum*' 

ble servant 

diver Cromwell."* 
i>6cember 10th 1645. Teverton. 

* The original is among ^e family-papers of the Ret. G. 
Moor« of Grampond.' — -^^ At St. Ives, daring the interregnum 
lived Thomas Ceely^ a decimator and sequestrator of ttio 
ftoyV party's lauds, goods and chattels, at that time, l*iic 
deputy onaer Major General Pesborough, one of thote til* 
teeu M^Jor Generalit wfto had the gubcmation af ail tlie 
counties of Encland, as Desborough had of Cornwall^ in 
•which post, $ir. Ceely. got a great estate Jiat of the Kn'g'is 
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Letter irom Charles 11. to the Earl of Norwick. 

ParU> October 5th, 16^ 
*** My Lord Norwich, . 

I have receaved your letter of the 20th of the last, 
and thoBgh 1 will not say you are sullen, I may t^ yoa 
that you are nnsinfornied in many particulars, which. 
Swires you more trouble than the knowledge of the truth, 
yrould doe, I assure you 1 can never in the least degree 
suspecte your affection to rae, of which you have alwaies 
g^iveu so good testimony, and you shall hare as tittle 
reson ever to doubte my kiodnes to you, nor kath any- 
thing bene proposed from you to me to which 1 have 
not given that answer which 1 conceaved fittest for tny 
affaires ; for the differances betwene my Sister and the 
Princess Douager you know my mynd, and how muck 
1 am troubled for there and my owne sake, as haveiog 
a great share of sufferinge by it, and 1 wish with all my 
hearte that you could doe good offices betweeue them» 
and dispose them both to such a union, that our com- 
mon enemyes may get no more advantage, from those. 
contests, and you may lett the Princesse Douager know 
liow exceedingly 1 desire it, and how much 1 would take 



9^i\ Church lands, and was so topping and ma$titerial 
therein, that imperatively he swayed the County's dominion, 
and therefore was commonly in derision called ^* the King of 
^' the West." But, after the Restoration, being deprived' 
of ihs ofllce and estate, he lived a poor man in the 8heviff't 
wards^a prisoner for debt at BodaUa." Halt's US* fai' 
^t. Ives." 



■jpMlfe MMildtng to her, Air any complyance and indtif* 
fenee oo her parte : And if yon advise roe what 1 may 
dki« in onkr tbtfrem^, wiU gladly performe it. 

i am as wUKi^ to be gone from hence as yon ean he 
to- art me in any other place, and 1 wish you could naoMT 
mj aach placa to aie where you hare reson to Meere 
1 ' ainll he wdJGoma and fiud any means to subsist : I 
katc-iio aitnde to be idle, and if you can adrise me how 
. 1 BMy be doetD|^, I shall tbanke you and follow your 
aoanceil, and doe anything to coufirme you that 1 ana 
jour constant afiectionate friud 

Charles n.*^ 
For tht Eaii of Norwich 

Notices ofSam^ Fote. 

> Under the amtpicea of Mr. Conon, (whose memory it 
vivered by aH who hare respect for learning and Religion) 
TranKSchool became a distinguished seat of education* 
The pHncipal gentlemen of Cornwall received not only tho 
iid radimenta of learning, there, but were instructed 
^ fer-4he universities* And some who were afterwards 
•onSpicuous as men of wit and talents, were indebted to 
Mr. Conon for their knowlege of the ancient languages* 

* .The original is before me, neatly written, and sealed witli 
aa elegant Uttle imprsMMtt •f the Uoyal Arms. 
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Of this number was Sam. Foote, the 'Comedunu Thcii^ 

Foote was iuhiated in Terence*^ Plays; and ia adMif 

bis party excelled, (as may be Imagiaed) liMiJiciiaolfA 

lows. And it was ia eonseqjuence of his success withkt 

the little circle, that he caught tlie lheatfica{ 

sud entered as air actor on the LondoA stagpet-*^ 

stance which occasioned to Mr Ceooa great 

and determined him to fling away the sock, or ratlMr td> 

'discontinue the acting of the PUiys ef Tereaoe : F^ H 

good master, I beliere, would consider tbe «ittBatt«o of 

his boys without Terence, as miserably d^e«lire; • WHl^ 

respect to ** the acting,'^ Mr. Conon*s siaa tigtd mora^ 

iity^ and in many it would have appeared ridiculoiia. 

But it by no means appeared so, in a: diaracter*'' wiiose 

chief feature was christian simplicity* Mr. Conon, 

however, was ahvays'on good* ^tertas. with Foote ;- wh«« 

once, (when 1 was present — then about nine years oid) 

entered the school unceremoniously, and adt^Rcingf on « 

his wooden legf, dismissed the boys witboat the leaal 

previous address to the master. As it is the object of 

this scrap-book, to speak of others, rather than of my* 

^If, and whenever any person of distinction is preaented 

to notice, to endeavour to amuss my readers witb some. 

anecdotes of his character or conversation, 1 shall -nol 

dismiss Sam. Foote from our schoQkoom,'8o faasti^jf aa 

he dismissed us, but ^x him there, by a stroke of 

the poetic wand, betweeti the two Corinthian -drfamua 

under the figure, of Mercury ; whiht I recollect a few of 
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bj3 fM originaIi(ie8.«-^TbatsoQ to Samud Pcntte l<>q.^ 
aiMf Ekanor bis wife, he was baptized io the parish-'' 
Gbutch of St. Mary's, Trnro, Jan. 27, 1720, by Joseph 
Jaae, Rector, appeari; from the Truro- Register of Bap*' 
tisms^ which t sometime siace consulted. Foote wa# 
Bot bora at the Hed4ion (that first-rate inn of tire West 
9t England) as aU bis biographers h«ve told us— for tbft 
Redlioo was the property of Harry Foote, another braocli 
of Ibe family^— but he was born k( a boose commonly' 
kooweby the name of Johnson "Vivian^s. I well re- 
Biember his person— «boat the middle size, rather 
dumsily made, with a broad fleshy face, and a certaiti 
wbnes^ in his eye, which at once proclaimed him tht 
genaitie humourist There are several prints of bini^ 
both in bis dramatic and private character ; the mos^ 
iptrfeel of whkb is the French priat published imme* 
dfoteiy after one of his trips from Paris, and which is 
ftthsuid to Cook's Memoirs. Tbo* Foote seldom far- 
voured his native town with a visit ; yet there are still 
Bftanyjn Traro, who. have a perfect recollectiod of him^ 
and one or two 1 believe, who were laughing witnesses 
to kis jfdces* Those, however, are gone, who used ih^ 
liis presence to mis trembling with their mirth. Con^ 
aciona of some oddneases in their appearance or chsr- 
^tacter, they shrank from his sly observati<Hi. They 
knew, that every ' civility— ^very hospitable atlentidli 
-could not save them from his satire. And, after such 
Axperieuce, they nafttrally aroided bis company^ insteail 
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of roorlmg it Tliis argued in Foote a dislDgtiraoaf^ 
Btss ; of which Dr. Wolpot (of whom 1 shall soon speak) 
tias never guilty. Fooie, indeed, bad no restraint npbt 
himself, with res|>eet either to his eonTersatton or hb 
tonduct. He was, in every sense of tha word, a lih^r^ 
tiue. One of (he earliest instances of his jocularity, ai 
practised "upon Iiis father — *^ the old Jnstiee,** is yet ia 
the minds of several aged people of this neighbonrhoocK 
iujitating the voice of Mr. Nicholas Doanithome, front 
an iniier apartment where his father had suppeaed Mr« 
D. wa3 sitting, he drew his father into conversation oft 
the subject of a family- transaction between the iwo old 
f entlemen, and thus possessed himself of a secret ; which 
while it displayed bis mimickry, justly incurred his pa« 
Yent*8 displeasure. ^ He was certainly a very unaBiiabla 
fharacter.-^Polly Hicks, a pretty silly simpering girl 
(as a veteran memorialist of Truro described her to me) 
>a8 dazzled by his wit. 'She iiad some property : He 
therefore hiade her his wife, but never treated her ai 
such.-*-Of his jokes, the following i& in print : I lepeal 
it for the sake of its parallel. Dibble Oavia, one of 
Footers butts in ordinary, dining *^ with him oa4» day at 
^orihend, observed, that, well as he loted porter ha 
could never drink it without a bead;** — *^ That miiat ha 
a mistake. Dibble!" returned his boat, *« aa you hava 
dana so to my kuowlege {above these twenty yean."* 

f UqW% Ua, il. iva. 
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^milar to tliis, was a witticism which I once heard, at 
the Truro-catcb-club, from the mouth of Be»ri«t lh« 
late organist of Truro, who was acc^uaiuted with Footet 
but was too origfinal a humourist to be p:uilty of a pla« 
^rism or a joarro/t^m.— -A gentleman in company waa 
•omplainiug of ** a tumour on hia neck which had been 
long gatherin«^'* — ** Yes! (says Bennet)- many years ! ! 
But it will never, I fear» come to a head ! !*' Not 8» 
pMNi as this, is a piin of Foote, which a gentleman who 
^ liext him in Truro-Church, repeated to me. 1 ha 
Iprst L£ss6n related to Noak ** Are these the words of 
Jfo-oAr* (said Foptr}_'' ^A-iVo /**— But during tha 
service, several better things dropped from this |irofane 
iester— which 1 have fwgptten.— <>fv, the characters in 
Footers Plays,.! was acc|Maintfed with several of ihe pro« 
lotypes— pacticnlarly in **- the Mayor of Garrat:.*** But 

* <<The Itfayorof Garraf^was uiteitded to lidicala 8onii»< 
ysrticalar characters in the Militia— not theu &o re pectabla 
as titt Militia of the present hour la Major Sturgeon we 
have a s&mpie fijihmonger, apeiug ail the gallantries of ^ 
ftver and a fteldier: The heroes uf our volunteer companies 
have, at this day, indeed, some resembiance to the Major i— • 
•proag inrgeneral ft'om as low an> origin, and affecting as rir 
ttciiloaftly theailUtary gait and manners. 

.^ Late, too. the Colonel o a iraop, he shone, 

Ta military tactics nighty > e : 

And ^bnd his warrtour-geni'is to display 

As OMNrk-fights glitter'd to the beams of day, 
( Oft from bis high-plumed steed the field harangued^ 

Or fiercely resh'd where bloodless armour clanged*. 

See, at bis beck, young Pug tiie pe.«tle quit, 

WkUst aalsdies or cease er iattrmit^ 
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S^ill not ^i?e offence to Iheir children, by the discYo* 
Mre of their names. I possess a tract which ivas' odc€ 
Footers : U ha.<r the stamp of his name in gold letters 
—its tUJe " The Man of Manners, or the Plebeian Pd- ' 
i«h*d''-— to which perhaps many 6f Footers wittkitms 
(iotersptrsed thro* his Plays] may be traced.^ 

Notices of Dr. WokoU 

To.Utrodncc the Doctor to my read«rt in dii» fcria^ 
may Ue unnecessary. Bijt here, if any where*' V shoaMi 
s(aie,.tlifti Dn JJeba W* was bem at Dedbroolie* iti: 



And at the word, heigh-prest^ ! heisb-bef oae t 

Old Jack the grocer start up Captain J4A11 .* 

And Unstgn Bebj dhntssing alKthe derk. 

His parchn'ents pale abandon with a jerk ! 

Nor more the slippery brethren of the qnill. 

'Midst shrivel'd deeds, in sunless holes, Mt stilly , 

But to their recent coats attention win. 

As each, a sleek young serpent, casts his skin, 

Kiniling-in bnmisbt glory glides along. 

And brandishes abroad his double tbngue !** 

iee Poems in tliree vols. Vol ii. p. 11^6. [CadeU and^PaTieih 

18(6.1 ' . 

* At the sonth-end of the to wn^ on the wcsil-tidib of th** 
sti-eet, and ou the east-shore of the estuary wliiekappraftchea 
Kingsbridge, baa. ancient house wit^-gardens, wbich for 
many generations, belonged' to tlie Wolcots- lieM^w«ll Dr. 
W. born. And so fond had lie alway# appeared •!' the place^. 
that for several years he talked of relMHidhig. it tor hn own. 
residence* Some years agajhe-wen^s* tar as to have a plas 
and Estimate of the expeD«o< HmI a4 length he changed bis 
intention, and in )7ILj, disposed of the fee to the Rev«r<»icl 
>jatlianiel Welts ^ wIm has si^ce bnilt, (as I hare Isard) a. 
aeat house there ^ In honourof tiie Peet,tbe iteight>oiiihoe4 
good-bumoaredly> called it ** PMar-Uatt.*'/ 
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Se?OD about the year 1740. It is oommonly repoirtedi. 
that he received his school-education at KiDgsbridg;^ 
under a quaker, and that he went from Kingsbridge to* 
France to eonplete hts studies, I atn greatly ' mistaken 
if I have not heard him say, that he was placed in. bis 
childhood tmder the care of his iincle at FaWey in this 
County, and sent at a proper age to Leskeard-schoirfy 
when Uayden was its Master, and thai he was alkr-' 
wards remoTod to Bodmin-school, where Me owed part 
ofliis seholarsfaip to the Rev. Wr. Fveheti His um:le Was 
sturgeon-apothecary of character, and a single 6ian ; to- 
' whom young Wolcot returned with the view of succeeding 
Iiim in business. Such, at least, appeart to have ben his 
uncle's wish. But Woicot was too early attached to the 
fine arts, tosubmit to the drudgery of compounding driigit 
in a. ^tle sea-poit ^jwa. To the muses he had'i^adjr 
^))egua to sacrifice. I cannot fix the date of that phiin<« 
iive 8ong-*one of the sweetest of Jackson*a Meledfei-vi 
«< How long shall haples9 Colin mourn 
The cold iiegard of Delia's eye'*— fae.. 
But I know that Wolcot' s Delia was ufr imaginary^ 
mistress. His Delia was Miss Coryton, one of the Cro- 
^on family, ; with whom he became acquainted du« 
ring his residence at Fawey. There also he discovered 
his genius for drawing. In 176», Sir William Trelaw-. 
ney of Trelawney, H^rU was appointed governor of 
Ja]Daaica'; when Wolcot, a distant relation of the Trelaw*^ 
neys,9^tt<,ndedhii» IP tb»t island* On hia voyage tbiUMt 
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he wrote some fine descriptire sonnets. At Janiaie^ 
lie conimenced the snrgemu Bat he was still disposed 
to cultivate the art of Poeti j more than the art of Med« 
icine. From his " Persian Love-Elegies*' of that period^ 
1 could erlract many beautiful passages, ** The Nympb 
•f Taurift*' (whkh may be found in the Annual Renter 
for 1773) was Anne Trelawney* who died in Jamaica* 
The Elegies have more merit than Collinses Peiftaa 
EclogneS) inasmuch as they characterize Eastern man- 
ners and moralities»~and express passion and sentimenC 
as an orientalist would express thism, A valuable liv* 
ing in Jamaica now happening to fall vacant, drew 
Wolcot^s attention to the church ; And he came, w« 
are told, to England for institutron. But the Bishop 
•f London refused *^ to admit him*' (i is said) ** on ac« 
^count of his premature assumption df. the Clerical ofSce.** 
He bad begun *' to act the parson*' immediately ta tht 
living fell vacant. Thus disappointed, he resumed his 
original profession, was dubbed M. D and stepped at 
once into good practice at* Truro. As to his clerical . 
pretensions, he was always reserved. He ooce, I re- 
member, was asked to repeat grace before dinner; 
which he did, with some hesitation ; but in another com« 



* According to the doctor't report, AnnTrelawney was mi* 
commonly credulous. — Wolcot used to tell a story of a cbemb 
(caughf onb eveaing on the bine monutains) — which was pat 
into a cage with a parrot. Before the morning, the pairot 
had picked out the eyes of the poor chercd!). — This the Lady 
Bt^eived, 9tt the Doctor's «r»dity as an indispiitaMe fact. 
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pany (veiy soon after) declined sayiug grace: So that at 
first, he was a sort of amphibioiis being. Here» ibeB^ 
commenced mj personal acquaintance with htm. And 
I can say with truth (for I could wish to«steer with im- 
partiality between the reports of his censurers and ad- 
mirers) that he had the credit not only of a skilful but 
of a benevolent physician* In fevers he was uncom* 
monly successful. In some cases within my knowlege, 
he suffered his patients to drink cold water which othev 
medical men would then have deemed fatal. From con« 
aumption, many were rescued by bis hand, who had 
been given up as irrecoverable. As a physician, he pre-m 
icrihed medicines, but he did more ; he examined them, 
not trusting to the apothecary ; and sometimes detected 
with indignfttion, a cheap medicine substituted for a 
costly one« He was thus no favourite with the apothe- 
aaries or druggists of the place. But his merit, .bearing ^ 
all before it, shewed the impotence of their resentment. 
And here, 1 should not omit, (as it is connected with- 
his poetry) a visit to my grandmother Polwhele during 
her last illness, which bad more of social pleasantry than 
of medical gravity. On the verge of 85, and reduced 
very low from weakness, she retained her natural cheeiw 
fulness and ^ood humour. About a week before her 
death, whilst Wolcot sat by her bedside, " all is well** 
(said she) <* but for the cruras under me ; they are so 
bard ; boil them and it would do"*^aid she smiling. 
^ Omtt ril tell you a story/* l^e Uien told the story. 
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oi *Uhe Pilgfim and the Peas.'' TTolcot seized Ibt 
idea; aod we all know witK what felicity he afterwards 
tamed it to his poetical advantage. AVoIcot disliked 
bis profession. He was always a sensualist, but fait 
"Chief luxury was music and patnting^. His iiiarket4nfls 
were Tery inconsiderable. A single domestic was, day 
4fter day, the solitary inhabitj^nt of his house on tht 
bowling-green ; and {Mr. DanielPs tenant) he held Ht^ 
fHremises, I beKere, rent-free, thro* the liberality of that 
good old gentleman. When vacant from business, the 
wit and pleasantry of Wolcot's conversation would always 
•render him a welcome visitor at the houses of alibis ao- 
^qaaintance in Truro and the neighbourhood : And at 
4hat time.there was a much more hospitable dispositioBy 
■% much more social intercourse among th^ people of 
Tntro, than at the present day. Mr. Danielle indeed^ 
i¥a&the house to wbich our Poet chiefly resorted. Theim 
be was usually to be found, imd was never considered as 
•an intruder. And in Mr. Daniell he saw with gratittldai 
(for he had gratitude) a second Allen. To my father, 
4oo, he was not unacceptable, as an accidental ytsitor^ 
tho% trenkblingly alive as that honenred pnrent was lb 
«very insinuation of an irreligious tendency, there 1m^ 

■ 

oftentimes such a mutual distrust between bolb, as 1^ 
cbeck tbe Doctor -s lively sallies, and from tfae^ elperi-* 
«iice of former feelings, to rencter my father fearfol af 
what was to come, in proportion to that pkyfulness of 
ivit which was growing more famiKar every BMm^nfy or 



Wat taking: a more licentious rangt. Yet Wolcot tvas 
fond of my father's company ^ from frequenting it, was 
induced to think seriously ; and bad he more frequented 
it, would have become, perhaps, not only almost, bat 
altogether a christian*— But it were lietter to advert to 
bis Poetry. I remember my Father's expressing his 
approbation of lYolcofs ** Ode to the Genius of Great 
Britain." It was a beautiful Ode, the stanza, of which 
I soon after adopted in ^ little poem entitled *^ the Ge- 
nius of Karnhre*'—-a mountain in Cornwall. "Wolcot, 
indeed, had, a few days before, read to oresome stanzas 
on Karnhre, of which I retained biit a faint reccoUeetion, 
This was in 1776 ; when the Doctor was heard^ half- 
jestingly, to complain to my master, that I had assailed 
his mountain, and carried it by storm. And, in lan- 
^age less sublime, he charged me with having com- 
mitted a trespass on his grounds, and ludicrously threat- 
ened me with an action. Itwas in 1776, that Wolcot was 
called in to a belo>ed vSister, who had been seized with 
a sudden stupour and died after a week*s illness; not- 
withstanding all his efforts, and those of Dr. Gould then 
resident at St. Anstel, now at Truro. Both physicians 
tho* unable to define her disease, entertained hopes of 
ber recovery ; particularly Wolcot, of whom my father*^ 
high opinion was much shaken after hia protestation Ike 
day only before her death, that she wa^ in no danger. 
** I vow to God 1 see no danger 1"^ said he :— It was very 
•ddom, however. Chat the Doctor thus comniitted him- 
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self* — To the memory of that Sister^ eren now I drop a 
tear — 



•* She too, «t)iigenial miud ! — she, too, is gpone. 

Whose cherub features yet the scene endear— ^ 
She, whom a brother's love with pride shall own. 

At long as love shall heave the sigh sincere! 

Thy lively voice yet vibrates on my ear. 
While on thy favaurite crocus* golden hue. 

Thy li]y*s tender tint I drop a tear ; 
While 1 again salute, as life were new. 
Thy garden's southern hedge, where peepM tb« har^ 

bell blue* 

» 

Yes ! where those lilacs flaunt their vagrant shade» 
With thee I seem to haste, as once we hied. 

To the trim spot, and wield my careless spada. 
And plant thy roots the sunny fence beside. 
And prop thy hyacinths, thy tulip*s pride; 

Or listen to thy woodnotes clear and sweet; 
And bid thy gentle redbr^ast there abide— 

poor cheerless t)ird !— methiiiks thy form to meet. 

Still hopping o*eir each print that marks thy little feet 

'Twas there the blackbird boilt his early neat. 
Neat artist ! plaistering its pale moss with clay; 

Afid, mid the yet unblossom'd hawthorn blest, 
Sweird to the moafuiog light his sprightly lay ! 
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^ilnd there, tvhile purpling clouds sank weat^aivay. 
Thy own melodious' robin pour*d her throat. 

Nor ceas'd, tho' all around were dusky-gray ! 
E*en now the melancholy waiblings float—- 
I see thee charm'd, as erst, by every pensive note !*** - 

To Wolsot*s bold prescription of calomel (not then 
in fashion] my Father had to attribute a temporary es- 
cape from the gout which had attacked his stomach* 
But at length arrived the fatal hour, which no medicine 
could avert! And he died the death of a saint! On 
the 8th of February 1777, he was buried at St. Clem- 
ent's, not in the family-vault in the Polwhele tra^scept^ 
but in the church-yard ; where, nigh his mortal part, 
my remains 1 hope will bedeposited. He disliked vaults 
in churches ; and in his objections, anticipated what has 
been lately argued on the subject. 

Notice of Opie. 

Opie, in his first efforts at Truro, by.no means 
pleased the ladies: — His, portraits of female beauty fell 
far short of the originals. He well deserved the follow- 
ing which 1 recollect to have written " pro re nata.'* 
*' Ah ! spare, rude boy ! that vir*,'in cheek, 
Where love lies ambfl?h*d in a dimple ! 

« • 
* See Local Attachment, last bookt 

Y 2 
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Gof try thy band on Prudence P— — kj— j^. 
Thy pencil would hit off her pimple.'* 



Notices of Catharine Macauhym 

I had th£ honour of heing iniroductdto Mm. Gitk^ 
arine Macaulay and Dr; Wilson, at AUired-house; and 
at the celebration of Mrs. Alacaulay^s birthday » ApriilS 
1777» — ^was encouraged, among other competitors for 
her smiles, to present her with an odcf— -1 was intro* 
duced, also, to the young Dramatic Poetess of Bristol^ 
Hiss Hannah More ; who, whilst Catharine was recdbrA 
ing homage at Bath^ from greyhearcb and from boya» 
was, herself, enthroned amidst a ci^wd of boarding* 

■) 
* A girl with a large pimple on her nose. '^ All eyet 
Blight sec the pimple on her nose/' 

t It was soon after published together with five other odes, 
which had been, likewise^ presented and read to *<• a poUte 
and brilliant audience"^ on the same memorable occasioa.— - 
The first ode (as it is called) by Gravas, the author of the 
lipiritual Quixotte, closes with 

*■*• Britannia's glary thro' the world displayed 
And dauntless freedom by one n^atchless Miaid! !t 
to wit, by Mrs , Catharine Macaulay. — The second, is an ir- 
pegular ode by Mr Flack, who tells us, that << Apollo is ** go4 
whom all rfcvcre ! ! !"-^The author of the third ode, was a Mr, 
Hinkr — The fourth was by the Truro schoolboy : Its second 
and third stanzas were worthy (as the critics of tho 
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•thool miaift iatored to lisp, in Mothkif aecMi^ hir 
Dramas and hec praistB. ' 

Lsuar from Um^ Marawh jf^ 

Bath Anfost 23Ui 177K 
4J?8ir, 

Mjr having ben almoat eontinoalfy apmi tlia nmt 
kaa* pcevented. me irom anMrenof tkk favor of jovr leU 
ter dated Ma j 1 1 th. Yoor poem of Henry and 'Rosamond 
will in mv estimation be a valuable adition* to mj m'is» 
teilanioui* works. A little scurilouM* abve fitmi* 
tbose iUiberal eHtics the Reviewers onght not tu gim 

day stierted)ofbemgrefcasd from oblivion, la the Utts ' 
•de, Mr. Hippesley 

<< Amas a, half-drowsy, wakifeii'd in a frigfaty 

Arose, and penD*d his vision ot the Night" — . 

And in tha sixth, Mr. Meylei (os magna sonatanun) exclaims r. 

« Lo! the child of Uberty I , 

^< Tis she * tis she ! tb she r 
ft is well known, that Mrs. Maeanlay was afterwards mar* 
ried to Dr. Graham^ (who, in the introduction to tbo'sk odes 
presents his acknowlegemenfs to Dr. Wilson' ** thro-* -her , 
agreeable medium ;")>and that, with Dr. Graham (and other 
champipns of democracy) she emigrated to America and 
died there. 

* * * This great Historian was not an ortiio^»»- 
phist.~My good old friend Crnttwti! shewed me once 
a MS. in &r hand-writing;.- the had sp^Uina of whidi 
jproved a very inaccurate arquaintaure witn the English Ian* 
guage. Yet this MS. Gontained passages of even Clcero^^a 
eleqoence* — 
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jTMi a dejected idea of jronr meritt as a Poet, which I as* 
aure you withoat compliment I have heard aiuch ap* 
plauded by better judges than myself. 1 am 8r« your 
Bittch obliged and ob«d» bumbl« 'aerrant C^'tharin^ 

Ifacattlay." 

• ♦ ♦ • ♦ ♦ ••• mm 

From 1778» almost to the present year» the MS. ia 
•pntinved, io a series of obier?ationa on passing trans* 
actions, intersperaed with leHeca from Many cdebrated 
abaracten* 
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POETRY, HISTORY, AND DIVINITY, 

Prini€df0r J. Nicholi and San, 25, PdrUameni'Sltreeif London. 



POETRY. 

1. Poems in five vols. Svo. incladinc the tnfinence of Local 
Attachment; The Old English Gentleman; The Unsex'd 
Females ; The Family-Picture &c. Jf c. Fourth Edition, 

9. PoemS) in three pocket-volumeK ; including the English 
Orator; The Spirk of Freshness^ an Ode; Osslan departing 
to his Fathers, &c. ^^c. 

f . The Fair Isabel, a poem. 

4. Theocritus, Hion, Moschns, and lyrtceat, translated int« 
English verse. A now Edition, ' 

4* An Ode to Faithful Cornwall. 



HISTORY* 



1. The History of DeTonshure, in three vols. fol. with plates^ 
3. The History of Corawall, in seven volB.4to. with platof. 
8- Historical View^ «f Devon, Svo. 



DIVINITY. 

1. Sermons, Hi two volt. 8vo. Third Edition, 
S. Bishop Lavington's Enthusiasm of Methodists See, See* 
with Notes, Introduction, and Appendix. 



Intended/or Publication. 



POETRY. 



1. The Pleasures of Taste, a Poem, in three parts. 

9. The Nesting-Season, or the Adventures of an Oraitholo* 

gist, in seven books. 
S. The Merchant of Smyrna; a Dramatic piece in three Acts. 

To which are added Sonnets to eminent Living Characters. 
4. Tlie Fall of Constantinople, a Poem, in ax C^tos : illos* 

trated by curious extracts from the Bysantiiia faistoriaiit.. 



pnriNiTT. 

Seimons, in two podiet ▼olamcs; tlra tint, enfifled **tkt 
Happy Family on Earth," the second " the Happy Family 
in Heaven." In the first volame. Husband and Wife, Pa- 
rents and Children, are introduced as exempiiiyiug the 
domestic virtues. In the second, the same characters are 
represented as recognizing each other and aa re-anited m 
a future state. ' 



Sold by G. and W^ B. WhlUaker^ Ave^MariO'Lane^ 
JLondon^andby fV, Poll/ bfanky High Cross, Truro. 

The Commercial Tourist, or Gentletnan Traveller, a Satirical 
Poem, with Colored Engravings by Cruikshank, 8yo. 
Second Edition. 

edemption, a Poem, in twenty Books, 8vo. two Volumes ia 
one. 

Comobfa, a Poem, in five Cantos, 8vo. 

^ ^lyden's Tables for Calculating the Price of Copper Ore, 
Post 8vo. V 
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